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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Kind support 

The rightwing apparatchiks employed 
in the Labour Party’s bureaucracy 
should thank Andrew Northall for 
his kind support for my summary 
expulsion from the Labour Party, 
and his demonstration of abject 
subservience to their way of 
thinking (Letters, October 26). 
They are the ones who define the 
limits which restrict the ‘open and 
democratic’ discussion, within 
which Andrew would have us all 
remain confined. He supports the 
apparatchiks’ efforts at political 
cleansing. But the tide has turned 
in the Labour Party, and they will 
not be able to keep Marxist ideas 
from flooding in, no matter how 
many socialists they expel. 

Andrew advocates the use of 
“revolutionary means” to “replace 
capitalism by communism, 
starting with socialism”. Good. 
He wants “the overthrow of the 
capitalist state” (my emphasis). 
Good. But don’t worry, comrade 
bureaucrats, he doesn’t really 
mean it, and promises to be a 
good boy, always obeying those 
in authority. Some revolutionary! 

Overthrow the state? He cannot 
even abide the idea of overthrowing 
the labour bureaucracy, which 
currently rules over the workers’ 
movement and is still embedded 
in its mass federal party, the 
Labour Party. A subservience 
that fits perfectly with Andrew’s 
Stalinism, which sees the rule of 
the bureaucracy over the working 
class in the Soviet Union as an 
example to be emulated; of 
socialism on the road to classless 
communism. 

‘A place for everything and 
everything in its place’ - that 
seems to be Andrew’s outlook. 
Reformists should be in the 
Labour Party, because it is a 
reformist party, and Marxists 
should stay outside, because 
they are revolutionaries. That 
is the dogmatic approach which 
characterises the Small Party 
of Good Boys (SPGB), which 
Andrew once supported, and 
which his conversion to Stalinism 
(the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain thinks the USSR was state 
capitalism) has, unsurprisingly, 
not cured. 

That particular instance of fixed 
category thinking - that Marxism 
and Labour must not mix - was 
formative for the dogmatism of 


Defeating the 
witch-hunt 

Sunday November 12, 5pm: 

London Communist Forum 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn 
Road, London WC1 

Moshe Machover 

on his expulsion from the 
Labour Party and subsequent 
reinstatement 

Organised by CPGB: 
www. cpgb. org.uk 
and Labour Party Marxists: 
www. labourpartymarxists. org.uk 


the SPGB back in 1908, when it 
pulled out of the Second (Socialist) 
International, then led by Marxists, 
because the Labour Party had 
affiliated. 

For Karl Kautsky, who moved 
acceptance of the reformist British 
Labour Party, and for Lenin, who 
seconded it, bringing together 
the Marxist-led German and 
Russian social democrats with 
the reformist-led party of what 
was then the biggest contingent 
of the growing working class in 
any country in the world, was a 
promising step forward. But it 
spoiled the SPGB’s purity politics 
and, it seems, Andrew would have 
gone with them into the splendid 
isolation where they are still to be 
found. (However, the SPGB has 
its own special value - its Socialist 
Standard online archive contains 
perhaps the best historical record 
of those early days of Labour and 
the Socialist International.) 

Contrary to Andrew’s and the 
Labour bureaucracy’s ignorant 
belief, socialists, including 
Marxists, were a valued part of 
the Labour Party from its very 
beginning in 1900, when the party 
had no individual membership, 
and consisted entirely of 
affiliated organisations - large 
trade unions and much smaller 
socialist organisations. Despite 
their relatively small numbers, 
both the explicitly Marxist Social 
Democratic Federation and Keir 
Hardie’s leftwing Independent 
Labour Party were given two 
seats each on Labour’s national 
committee, because they were 
regarded as having “valuable ideas”. 
The more rightwing Fabians, on 
the other hand, were given only 
one seat. 

Later, the Marxist-led British 
Socialist Party, formed in 1911, 
affiliated to Labour with no problem, 
but, when it merged with others 
in 1920 to form the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, Labour 
refused to allow the new CPGB to 
affiliate. But around 50% of CPGB 
comrades were already Labour 
Party members, many of them 
Labour councillors. Throughout 
the 1920s and 30s the bureaucracy 
struggled to sideline and exclude 
communists, but this was never 
totally successful, and in 1939 the 
CPGB, unfortunately, withdrew its 
members from Labour as a protest 
against its war policy - in hindsight, 
a strategic error. 

Stan Keable 
Hammersmith 

United front 

Andrew Northall’s criticism of the 
CPGB may unintentionally serve 
the interest of the right wing in 
the Labour Party. Certainly, the 
capitalist roaders inside the party 
will take heart at these comments 
and will no doubt be cheering him 
on - a prospect that would horrify 
comrade Northall. 

While I am no longer a 
Marxist, I do defend the right 
of the CPGB to be in the Labour 
Party, as part of the united front 
of the left. My only criticism 
of the Marxists in the Labour 
Party is not that they are in the 
party opposing the pro-capitalist 
elements, but rather that they 
are seeking to win the party 
over to Marxism - a basically 


flawed doctrine. Yes, Marx 
was absolutely right to support 
the struggle for socialism, but 
his views on other important 
matters, in relation to philosophy, 
politics and economics, contain 
fundamental flaws which have 
gone unrecognised by most of 
the radical left. 

If the enemies of socialism do 
remove CPGB members from the 
Labour Party, this will prove to 
be only a temporary victory for 
them. The united front of the left 
can exist in or outside the Labour 
Party. The biggest weakness of 
the British left is its failure to 
develop a united front of the left. 
The CPGB deserve credit for 
fighting for this strategy. 

Tony Clark 
Labour supporter 

Transformation 

Paul B Smith correctly tells us 
that “Labour has never been a 
socialist party”. It has always been 
“a pro-capitalist party of modest 
reform, which aims to manage the 
national economy more efficiently 
and fairly” (Letters, October 26). 

But he also states: “The attempt 
to transform it into something 
different is therefore unnatural.” 
Now why is that? Why exactly 
is it not possible to transform 
a party that limits itself to 
“modest reform” into “something 
different”? If Paul remembers, 
Labour was originally set up by 
the trade unions and other working 
class formations as a party that 
would defend workers’ interests. 
It was open to all such formations, 
including the forerunner of the 
Communist Party, the Social 
Democratic Federation. 

Today, Labour relies 
overwhelmingly on the unions 
for its funding, as it always has. 
So does comrade Smith think that 
those unions cannot themselves be 
transformed into militant, fighting 
bodies, which genuinely seek to 
advance working class interests? 
And if it is possible for the unions 
to be changed for the better, what 
follows from that? Surely they 
could ensure that their more 
ambitious aims were reflected 
within Labour too? 

Note that I am not claiming that 
Labour can be transformed into a 
Communist Party. But it can be 
transformed into a federal party 
that fights for socialism, with 
the Marxist aim of “a classless, 
moneyless, stateless society on a 
global scale”. First we must aim for 
a united front of the whole working 
class - not just the unions and 
cooperative societies, but political 
groups that openly describe 
themselves as ‘socialist’, ‘Marxist’ 
or communist’. That, after all, 
was the original intention. It goes 
without saying that advocacy of 
genuine socialism would not be 
“incompatible” with membership 
of such a party. 

There is something illogical 
in the point-blank denial that a 
reformist entity can be transformed 
into a revolutionary one. There 
are plenty of examples of such a 
transformation occurring in the 
opposite direction, as well as those 
of groups and organisations being 
won to the working class cause. 
And it goes without saying that 
many thousands of individuals 


have undergone such a political 
transformation - in both directions. 

Of course, neither the Labour 
right nor the union bureaucracy 
would give up on the kind of 
party they have always known 
and defended without a fight. 
Inevitably there would be a split. 
But if that meant Labour would no 
longer be a party where careerists 
and open defenders of capitalism 
would find a home, so much the 
better. 

In conclusion, if it is true that 
the unions can be won by the 
rank and file to fight for workers’ 
interests, then it must also be true 
that the political party they fund 
can undergo a similar change. We 
need a united front of a special 
kind - one that can be a site for 
struggle over how exactly working 
class interests can be realised. 
Jim Brody 
email 

Out of context 

Whenever anyone cites the authority 
of Marx and Engels, as did Gerry 
Downing and Ian Donovan (Letters, 
October 26), it is important to 
present the context of the statements. 

Charlie and Fred, as they said, 
were supportive of the nationalist 
aspirations of Ireland and 
Poland - very unlike their strong 
opposition to the separatist 
movements of the Slavs. So, 
why the difference in attitude? 
A sovereign Poland was to be a 
buffer state against the ‘feudal’ 
autocracy of tsarist Russia. 
Independence for Ireland would 
undermine the still influential 
political power of the land¬ 
owning aristocracy in Britain. 
Both nationalist movements 
were seen as protecting and 
advancing the rising class of 
capitalists. The Slavic peoples’ 
self-determination claims, 
however, were viewed by Marx 
and Engels as support for 
reactionary pro-Russia forces 
and thus regressive. 

Should we continue to parrot 
Marx and Engels when the 
world’s political and economic 
circumstances have changed 
fundamentally from the time they 


C ongratulations to all who 
contributed to October’s 
fighting fund, which not only 
reached our £1,750 target, but ate 
into the 2017 accumulated deficit 
by a further £146. 

Pride of place amongst them 
goes to comrade AW, who is about 
to leave for the United States and 
so has ended her subscription. 
Although she has cancelled her 
standing order, she says she wants 
to “honour my commitment” in 
the shape of a cheque for £100, in 
gratitude for “the hard work you 
are doing”. 

In the last few days of October 
there were also cheques from 
ID (£10), who says he’s “not 
subscribed just yet, as I could be 
changing address”, and DL, who 
also came up with a tenner. And 
a total of £105 came in via the 
standing orders of six comrades 


spoke on some topics? 

Alan Johnstone 

SPGB 

Long view 

A few weeks ago, The Economist 
magazine had a photo on its front 
page of Jeremy Corbyn coming 
out of 10 Downing Street with the 
headline, “The likely lad”. 

Whilst Marxists do not have 
a crystal ball, I think that it is 
essential that we discuss what 
could happen when Jeremy 
Corbyn gets into number 10. I 
think there are three distinct 
possibilities: 

The first possibility is that 
Jeremy Corbyn as prime minister 
continues to compromise with the 
‘soft’ Blairites and introduces 
mild social democratic policies, 
which don’t cost much, such as the 
abolition of benefit sanctions and 
work capability medicals. 

The second possibility is that 
Corbyn is forced by the collapse 
of the pound and a strike of capital 
to move to the right, like Harold 
Wilson did in the late 1960s, and 
carry out cuts - as Hollande did 
in France and Tsipras is doing in 
Greece. 

The third possibility is that 
a combination of a post-Brexit 
meltdown of the UK economy, a 
downturn in the world economy 
and the deselection of MPs 
through boundary changes will 
lead to a national government, 
with Vince Cable as PM. 

On balance, I think the 
formation of a national government 
is most likely. Just as in 1931, the 
Blairites will have a division of 
labour. Most will split away to 
form a national government, but 
some will remain behind to stop 
Labour moving in a ‘revolutionary 
in words, reformist in action’ 
direction. 

Marxists must take the long 
view of history. We must be 
patient. However, we must be 
prepared. That means being 
active in the Labour Party, the 
Unite Community branches and 
on Facebook. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


(a special mention is due to JT 
for his usual £50), but there were 
no PayPal donations at all, even 
though we had 2,689 online readers 
since last week. 

As for November’s fighting 
fund, we already have £102 after 
just one day - due in its entirety to 
11 standing order donations that 
always land in our account on the 
first of the month. But, with another 
29 days still to go, I’m hoping for a 
third consecutive month when we 
smash through the £ 1,750 barrier - 
not to mention knocking off another 
good bit from the remaining deficit 
of£392!• 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Commitment 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Disintegrating alliance 

The SACP is calling for a ‘reconfigured alliance’ with the 
ANC in a desperate attempt to stave off the pressure from 
below, writes Peter Manson 


T he continued decay of the African 
National Congress-led alliance 
was exacerbated on October 17 
when president Jacob Zuma used the 
opportunity of a cabinet reshuffle to 
dismiss Blade Nzimande from the 
post of minister of higher education. 
Nzimande also happens to be general 
secretary of the South African 
Communist Party. 

Nzimande joined other SACP 
members in government back in 2009, 
and presided over the failed attempt 
to hike up tuition fees in 2015, but his 
dismissal has nothing to do with any 
of that. He was sacked as a symbolic 
reprisal for the SACP’s increasingly 
persistent call for Zuma himself 
to resign, in view of the numerous 
allegations of corruption and ‘state 
capture’ levelled against the president. 
I say ‘symbolic’, because other SACP 
ministers - including Rob Davies 
(trade and industry), Ebrahim Patel 
(economic development) and Aaron 
Motsoaledi (health) - remain in place. 
All the above were, of course, elected 
to parliament as part of the ANC’s own 
slate of candidates. 

When news of Nzimande’s sacking 
was released, the party reacted with fury: 

The South African Communist 
Party has leamt about the factional 
removal from cabinet of the minister 
of higher education and training, Dr 
Blade Nzimande, by president Jacob 
Zuma. We emphatically reject these 
manoeuvres that place the alliance 
on the brink of disintegration. Our 
view is that this is not a reshuffle, but 
the targeted removal of cde Blade as 
a direct attack on the SACP. 

The continued authoritarianism by 
Zuma, disregarding alliance protocols 
and relations, has plunged the alliance 
into unchartered waters. 

In fact, the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions - together with the SACP a 
component of the original triple alliance 
- conceded that the ANC’s junior partners 
had indeed been informed beforehand 
about the reshuffle. But SACP deputy 
general secretary Solly Mapaila insisted 
nevertheless: “The manner in which 
the president did this - it was a point 
of humiliation rather than of political 
differences.” 

Rumblings about the SACP 
ending its alliance with the ANC - at 
least in its current form - have been 
going on for some time. There was 
even talk of the party contesting 
elections independently, rather than 
as a component of ANC slates, as 
has been the case up to now. And 
there is no doubt that a very large 
number of discontented South 
Africans, completely disillusioned in 
the ANC, have been pulled towards the 
Communist Party: at its July congress 
the leadership announced that there 
are now just under 300,000 SACP 
members, organised in “over 7,000 
branches” across the country. While, 
of course, the great majority of these 
‘members’ have done no more than 
fill in an application form, it seems 
clear that huge numbers are indeed 
looking towards the SACP and its talk 
of putting the “national democratic 
revolution” (NDR) back on track. 

At the congress it was clear that a 
good proportion of delegates wanted the 
leadership to turn its talk about contesting 
elections independently into reality, 
but the best they got was the following 
statement: 

After considerable debate at congress, 
we have resolved that, while the SACP 


will certainly contest elections, the 
exact modality in which we do so 
needs to be determined by way of 
a concrete analysis of the concrete 
reality and through the process of 
active engagement with worker and 
progressive formations. 1 

But the congress also promoted the above- 
mentioned Solly Mapaila as Nzimande’s 
number two - and Mapaila has been the 
most consistent in not only demanding 
Zuma’s resignation, but in calling for the 
SACP to go it alone in elections. 

And now, seizing on the opportunity 
created by Zuma’s dismissal of the 
SACP number one, Mapaila was quick 
to react: “Our country is going down,” 
he said. “It’s being stolen right in front 
of our eyes. If we don’t act nothing will 
change.” 

Candidates 

The immediate action to be undertaken 
is the standing of a full slate of SACP 
candidates in the November 29 by-elections 
in the Metsimaholo local municipality 
in the Free State, where, according to 
Mapaila, the leadership has now agreed 
that the party should contest all 21 wards 
in its own name. Following the 2016 
local elections, Metsimaholo was one of 
a number of urban centres where the ANC 
lost control and a coalition of just about 
every other party was formed - including 
both the rightwing Democratic Alliance 
and the left-populist Economic Freedom 
Fighters! 

It was little wonder that the coalition 
collapsed - the local administration was 
dissolved in July and fresh elections were 
called. And now, according to Mapaila, 
“Specific to Metsimaholo municipality, 
we have said our comrades must register 
in the name of the SACP to contest that 
election.” However, he was quick to point 
out that, “In doing so, we are not breaking 
away from the alliance.” 

This was confirmed by the statement 
put out by the SACP leadership in 
Mpumalanga province, where 
Metsimaholo is situated. It described 
Zuma as “the worst leader the ANC 
has ever had”, but stopped well short 
of calling on the party to break with the 
alliance altogether. 2 In fact, the SACP’s 
provincial leaders want the national 
leadership to make its support for a certain 
Cyril Ramaphosa specific, when Zuma 
steps down as ANC leader in December. 
So far only the SACP-led Cosatu and the 
Young Communist League have called 
specifically for Ramaphosa to take over 
as ANC leader - and the ANC leader has 
up to now always been named by MPs 
as South Africa’s president following 
the subsequent general election. Zuma 
will complete his second term in 2019, 
when the new parliament will nominate 
his replacement. 

The above-named Ramaphosa is one 
of South Africa’s richest capitalists - it 
was he who on the eve of the Marikana 
massacre in 2012 sent several emails 
urging “concomitant action” to be 
taken against miners who were striking 
against the UK-owned Lonmin company, 
of which Ramaphosa was a major 
shareholder. The very next day, police 
shot dead 34 of them in cold blood. But 
because Ramaphosa, who is deputy 
president of both the ANC and South 
Africa, was once a union militant - he 
was the National Union of Mineworkers’ 
first general secretary - the SACP would 
have you believe that he is just the man to 
take over the presidency and help put the 
NDR back on course as “South Africa’s 
most direct route to socialism”. 

Apparently Ramaphosa is to be 
supported because he has made the 
right noises in opposition to government 


corruption - his own direct role in 
Marikana has no bearing on the matter, 
it seems. The party leadership would 
have you believe that the alliance can be 
‘reconfigured’ under such a despicable 
leader - although recently it has also 
intimated that a break with the ANC has 
not been ruled out. 

A bilateral meeting between the 
SACP and Cosatu in September issued 
the following statement: 

The SACP and Cosatu will be making 
every attempt to sensitise about the 
urgent, inescapable necessity for the 
alliance to function optimally. The 
absence of democratic, consensus-seeking 
consultation on the direction of our 
shared national democratic revolution 
has created a gulf of leadership, affecting 
both the alliance and society as whole. 
This has plunged the revolution into 
unchartered waters - an unacceptable 
situation of uncertainty and all manner 
of factional, including rightwing, 
opportunism seeking to fill the void. 

If this situation continues, the 
SACP and Cosatu will consult with 
Sanco (the South African National 
Civic Organisation) to convene the 
alliance with or without the ANO? 

Earlier that month Nzimande himself 
had declared: 

The most important organisational 
task we are facing right now is that 
of reconfiguring our alliance. The 
alliance’s modus operandi is outdated. 

We need to build, within a 
reconfigured alliance and our society 
at large, the broadest possible patriotic 
front to fight corruption, state capture, 
defend our constitution and deepen 
the development of our democracy 
to the fullest. 

Part of our efforts to reconfigure 
our alliance, and build momentum 
towards a revolutionary reconstitution 
of our movement as a whole, is to 
build a popular front of progressive, 
worker and left forces, united behind 
the historical mission of propelling the 
national democratic revolution to its 
logical conclusion. 4 

And, of course, following Nzimande’s 
dismissal, the ANC leading faction around 
Zuma was keen to go through the motions. 
Last week it called an urgent meeting of 
the alliance political council (consisting 
of the ANC itself, the SACP, Cosatu and 
Sanco). Afterwards a statement was issued, 
which reported: “The meeting agreed 
that the alliance secretariat will develop a 
paper on the modalities of a reconfigured 
alliance.” 5 Well, that’s a relief! 

So the tug-of-war continues: the SACP 
leadership is being pulled simultaneously 
in two directions: to the left by the 
pressure of its mass membership; and to 
the right by the requirements and careers 
of its government ministers and local 
state bureaucrats. 

On the surface, it seems that the 
pressure from below has for the moment 
gained the advantage with the elevation 
of Mapaila to SACP deputy general 
secretary, and a good result for the party’s 
candidates in Metsimaholo would add to 
that momentum. But the leadership has 
not given up on the ANC-led “popular 
front” just yet# 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Declaration of the 14th Party Congress’, July 15. 

2. SACP Mpumalanga statement, October 28. 

3. Statement, September 18: www.cosatu.org.za/ 
docs/pr/2017/pr0918b.html (my emphasis). 

4. Umsebenzi Online September 11. 

5. Alliance political council statement, October 27. 
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London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 5, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy from Marx 
and Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 3, ‘the 
“dress rehearsal” and the first duma’. 

Sunday November 12, 5pm: ‘Defeating the witch-hunt’ - Moshe 
Machover on his expulsion from the Labour Party and subsequent 
reinstatement. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 7, 6.45pm: Series of talks on human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off 
Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘The importance of ridicule 
in an African egalitarian society’. Speaker: Dasa Bombjakova.Organised 
by Radical Anthropology Group: http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Save NHS together! 

Saturday November 4,11am to 4.30pm: Joint conference of NHS 
campaigns, Hammersmith Town Hall, 1 Riverside Gardens, London W6. 
Organised by Health Campaigns Together: 
www.healthcampaignstogether.com. 

Make it right for Palestine 

Saturday November 4,12 noon: National march and rally. Assemble 
Grosvenor Square, London WIK 6LF. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Kurdish opposition to IS and Assad 

Wednesday November 8, 7pm: Public meeting, committee room 6, 

Council House, Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. Speaker: Chris Paling, 
Veterans for Peace. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Historical Materialism 

Thursday November 9 to Sunday November 12: Conference of 
leftwing academic journal, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
Thomhaugh Street, London WC1. ‘Revolutions against capital, capital 
against revolutions?’ Thursday: 1.30pm to 8pm; Friday and Saturday: 
9.15am to 8pm; Sunday: 10am to 7pm. 

Organised by Historical Materialism: www.historicalmaterialism.org. 

The Bolshevik revolution 

Saturday November 11,1pm: Discussion, the Red Shed, Vicarage 
Street, Wakefield. Admission free, including light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Free speech on Israel 

Tuesday November 14,7pm: Public Meeting, Room B102, Bmnei Gallery, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Thomhaugh Street, London WC1. A 
discussion of anti-Semitism, solidarity and justice for Palestine. 

Organised by Free Speech on Israel: http://freespeechonisrael.org.uk. 

Free education now 

Wednesday November 15,1pm: Demonstration. Assemble Student Central, 
Malet Street, London WC1. All education costs must be borne by general 
taxation on the wealthy. 

Organised by National Campaign Against Fees and Cuts: http://anticuts.com. 

Social histories of the Russian Revolution 

Thursday November 23, 6.30pm: Discussion meeting, Birkbeck, 
University of London, 26 Russell Square, London WC1. ‘Early Soviet 
society and world revolution, 1917-27’. Speaker: Gleb Albert. 

Organised by Social Histories of the Russian Revolution: 
https ://socialhistories 1917. wordpress.com. 

For Palestine 

Sunday November 26, 2pm to 6pm: Festival, Somers Town 
Community Centre, 134 Charlton Street, London NW1. With music, 
readings, speeches. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Remember John Maclean 

Sunday November 26,1pm: Graveside commemoration, Eastwood 
Cemetery, Thomliebank Road, Glasgow G4 (near Thomliebank station). 
Followed by social, St Mary’s church hall, 150 Shawhill Road, Glasgow 
G43. 

Organised by Scottish Republican Socialist Movement: 
http://scottishrepublicans.myfreeforum.org. 

Labour’s support for Zionism 

Tuesday November 28, 7pm: Meeting, 1st floor, The Wellington, 37 
Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2. Speaker: Paul Kelemen. 

Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 07771 567496. 

Monopoly power against democratic rights 

Tuesday November 28, 7pm: Political economy talk with Simon Renton, 
Marx Memorial Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London, EC1. The final 
in a series of four classes on ‘Capitalism, crisis and imperialism’. 

Hosted by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

The coming war on China 

Tuesday November 28, 6.30pm: Fundraiser screening of John Pilger’s 
documentary, followed by Q&A with the filmmaker. Rio Cinema, 107 
Kingsland High Street, London E8. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Britain and the Russian Revolution 

Thursday December 7, 7pm: Discussion, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Speaker: Mary Davis. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LABOUR 


Build the momentum 

In an outstanding victory against the rightwing witch-hunters, Moshe Machover has been 
unconditionally reinstated as a Labour member. David Shearer of Labour Party Marxists urges 
comrades to build on the success of the campaign to overturn his expulsion 






Working Together 
for Real Change 




C learly, the widespread protests 
by Constituency Labour 
Parties against the expulsion 
of the well-known anti-Zionist 
campaigner, Moshe Machover, has 
borne fruit. The rank and file has put 
so much pressure on Iain McNicol’s 
compliance unit that it has been 
forced - clearly very reluctantly - to 
back off. 

I understand that leftwingers on the 
party’s national executive committee 
and Jeremy Corbyn himself also 
added to the pressure on witch-hunter 
general McNicol, who must now be 
fearing for his job. Good. He ought 
to be sacked and the compliance unit 
abolished. 

When the witch-hunters summarily 
expelled comrade Machover, it soon 
became apparent that they had bitten 
off far more than they could chew. 
And now, a letter dated October 30 
from the hapless Sam Matthews (the 
Labour Party’s “head of disputes”) has 
been received by Moshe. This surly 
little missive grudgingly informs 
comrade Machover that Matthews’ 
committee “has reviewed the matters 
of fact surrounding your case [what 
- had it not previously “reviewed the 
matters of fact” before expelling the 
comrade in the first place?] and the 
decision has been taken to rescind 
your automatic exclusion from the 
Labour Party”. 

This is a totally inadequate 
‘conclusion’ to a procedure that 
has been marked throughout by 
unsubstantiated accusations of ‘anti- 
Semitism’ and guilt by association. 
Interestingly, the expulsion began 
by highlighting complaints (from 
unnamed individuals or organisations) 
of anti-Semitism. However, within a 
few days the retreat had already 
begun. Instead of anti-Semitism 
comrade Machover was deemed to be 
guilty of an expulsion offence merely 
by speaking at LPM meetings and 
allowing articles of his to be published 
in LPM or CPGB publications. 

Comrade Machover has replied to 
the climbdown by Matthews and the 
compliance unit with the observation 
that, while they have “rescinded 
my expulsion from the party”, they 
“fail to address the allegations of 
anti-Semitism mentioned in your 
letters of October 3 and 6. Please 
confirm by return of email that these 
allegations have been withdrawn 
and apologise for raising them in 
the first place.” 

There are three key lessons to be 
drawn from this victory for the left: 

1. The witch-hunters hugely overreached 
themselves when they moved against 
a comrade of the standing of Moshe 
Machover - it was a purge too far. This 
comrade has an established political 
record that makes accusations of 
anti-Semitism against him appear 
simply laughable. This was reflected 
in the wave of condemnation from 
thousands of Labour Party members 
and many local branches, CLPs and 
Momentum groups. 

2. Those below can put pressure on 
those above. Very quickly rumours 
began to fly that Jeremy Corbyn, 
John McDonnell and other leading 
figures in the party were disturbed 
and angered by this disgraceful stunt. 
Rumours also began to circulate that 
many on the NEC were looking to 
remove the party’s general secretary, 
Iain McNicol, from his post. 

A comrade has circulated this short 
note, received from Laura Murray of 


the office of Jeremy Corbyn, in reply 
to a letter expressing outrage at the 
Machover purge: 

We are very much aware of the public 
support for Moshe Machover and 
the distress and anger caused by 
his auto-exclusion. As of yesterday, 
Moshe’s auto-exclusion was rescinded 
and he has been reinstated as a Labour 
Party member. I understand there 
will still be outstanding issues on 
people’s minds around the reasons 
for his auto-exclusion, but I am 


lain McNicol: presiding 
over a violation of 
natural justice and 
bringing the Labour 
Party into disrepute. 
He is the one who 
should go 


glad that he is now a Labour Party 
member again. 

3. We have won a skirmish in a war. 
The momentum from the campaign 
to reverse the expulsion of Moshe 
Machover now needs to be built 
upon, and carried over into a drive 
to reinstate to full membership of all 
those previously caught in this anti-left 
purge. We urge comrades to get involved 
with the newly established Labour 
Against the Witch-hunt campaign 
(LAW) 1 and build on this important 


victory in the coming months. 

We publish below the most recent 
correspondence between comrade 
Machover and the Labour Party’s 
‘head of disputes’ • 

Notes 

1. www.facebook.com/groups/351457695278396. 

2. Comrade Machover was originally told that 
his ‘Anti-Zionism does not equal anti-Semitism’ 
article, published in Labour Party Marxists, 
was “apparently anti-Semitic” - and then 
immediately received another letter informing 
him that the actual reason for his expulsion was 
his “membership” of or “support” for LPM and/ 
or the CPGB. 


Latest correspondence 


Letter from Sam 
Matthews 

October 26 

Dear Mr Machover 

Thank you for your letter dated 

October 16 2017. 

Firstly, I would like to make 
absolutely clear that the party has 
come to no decision about the 
content of the article. 2 Please accept 
our apologies if the language in our 
letter of October 3 2017 was unclear 
to you. At this stage, the allegations 
about your article remain allegations 
- the party’s intention was merely 
to inform you of the allegations 
about your conduct and that they 
did not solely relate to a breach of 
rule 2.I.4.B. The party is making no 
assertion as to their truth or validity 
and implies no guilt regarding any 
breach of rule 2.1.8, as this has not 
been subject of an investigation or 
hearing. 

Your letter stops short of actually 
stating that you do not support 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
and/or Labour Party Marxists. The 
party is trying to assess whether 
the matters of fact in this case are 
subject to legitimate dispute. It 
would be helpful when the party 
comes to assess this fact if you 
categorically stated whether you 
do or do not support either of 
these organisations at your earliest 
convenience. 

Yours sincerely 
Sam Matthews 
Head of disputes 


Reply from Moshe 
Machover 

October 30 

I refer to your letter of October 26 
2017. 

1. Your apology is wholly 
inadequate, as it sidesteps the 
matter for which you ought to 
apologise. Your letters of October 
3 and 6 were in fact all too clear. 

It was perfectly clear that you 
included in them an allegation of 
anti-Semitism on my part, which 
should never have been put in the 
letters at all, as it is plainly otiose 
as far as the purpose of the letters is 
concerned. 

Moreover, by use of the words, 
“apparently anti-Semitic article 
published in your name” 2 , you lent 
some spurious credence to that 
scurrilous allegation against me. I 
am still awaiting your apology for 
this. 

2. As for your suggestion that I 
categorically state whether I do or 
do not “support” (whatever that 
means) the organisations you name 
(CPGB and LPM) -1 find this 
suggestion entirely inappropriate. It 
carries a whiff of McCarthyism. 

In any event, I have dealt 
with this issue in my letter of 
October 16.1 stated that I am not 
nor have ever been a member of 
either group, and challenged your 
accusations of‘supporting’ them: 
see points 8-12 in my letter of 
October 16. 

I reject your attempt to move 


the goalposts, now that you appear 
unable to justify your unfair and 
improper decision of October 3 to 
summarily expel me. It is up to you 
to provide valid evidence that since 
I became a member of the Labour 
Party I gave illicit support (however 
that term is defined) to either or 
both of the said groups. I know of 
no such evidence. 

Yours sincerely 
Moshe Machover 

Letter from Sam 
Matthews 

October 30 

Thank you for your letter clarifying 
you do not support the Communist 
Party of Great Britain and Labour 
Party Marxists. The party has 
reviewed the matters of fact 
surrounding your case and the 
decision has been taken to rescind 
your automatic exclusion from the 
Labour Party. 

The party remains of the 
view that any reasonable person 
looking at the evidence available 
in public (which includes at least 
one video of you speaking at an 
event sponsored by CPGB and 
LPM, 44 articles published with 
your permission by CPGB’s own 
publication and primary form of 
campaigning, the Weekly Worker , 
and 17 videos of you speaking 
published on CPGB’s website, as 
of October 6 2017) would conclude 
that you have given support to 


at least one, if not both, of these 
organisations over a period of 10 
years, including while you were 
a member of the Labour Party. 

Such support is incompatible with 
Labour Party membership, so thank 
you for clarifying that this was 
not your intention to provide such 
support. 

The party would like to urge 
you to take a cautionary approach 
towards any actions which appear 
to be clear prima facie breach of 
the party’s rules in order to avoid 
any future misunderstandings 
regarding your eligibility for 
membership of the Labour Party. 
Yours sincerely 
Sam Matthews 

Head of disputes 

Reply from Moshe 
Machover 

October 30 

I refer to your letter of October 30 
2017. 

I note that you have rescinded 
my expulsion from the party. 
However, you fail to address 
the allegations of anti-Semitism 
mentioned in your letters of 
October 3 and 6. Please confirm 
by return of email that these 
allegations have been withdrawn 
and apologise for raising them in 
the first place. 

Yours sincerely 
Moshe Machover 
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Trotsky 1917 

vs 

Trotsky 1924 

Did the Bolsheviks believe the Russian Revolution to be ‘bourgeois-democratic’ or ‘socialist’? asks 
Lars T Lih in part 6 of his series, ‘All power to the soviets!’ 


I n April 1917, Georgii Plekhanov - an elder 
statesman of Russian Social Democracy, but by 
now isolated on the extreme ‘defencist’ end of 
the socialist spectrum - wrote a couple of articles 
that by an unexpected and surprising route became 
the basis of today’s ‘rearming’ narrative about the 
Bolsheviks during the revolution. In these articles, 
Plekhanov made the following assertions: 

• In his April theses, Lenin proclaimed the socialist 
character of the Russian Revolution. 

• In so doing, Lenin overlooked the backward 
nature of Russian society. 

• Lenin’s new position was an open break with 
the Marxist orthodoxy that he himself preached 
earlier. 

• Proclaiming the socialist character of the Russian 
Revolution is logically necessary for anyone who 
supports transferring the vlast (sovereign political 
authority) to the soviets. 

• Recognising the bourgeois-democratic nature 
of the revolution logically mandates support for 
the Provisional government. 

These five assertions are completely 
uncontroversial orthodoxy for the majority 
of academic and activist writers about the 
Russian Revolution. Oddly enough, however, 
Lenin himself immediately denied every single 
assertion. 

In an article directed against Plekhanov that 
was published in Pravda on April 21, Lenin 
pointed out that 

if the [peasant] small proprietors constitute the 
majority of the population and if the objective 
conditions for socialism are lacking, then 
how can the majority of the population declare 
in favour of socialism? Who can say anything or 
who says anything about establishing socialism 
against the will of the majority? 

Crucially, Lenin asserted that the drive for 
soviet power was nevertheless mandated by the 
democratic nature of the revolution: “How then, 
without betraying democracy - even democracy 
as understood by a [liberal politician such as] 
Miliukov - can one be opposed to the ‘seizure 
of the political vlast ” by the ‘Russian toiling 
masses’?” 1 

Lenin was not the only prominent Bolshevik 
to take pot shots at Plekhanov. In August 1917, 
Lev Trotsky devoted an article to ripping 
apart “Plekhanovite sociology”. According to 
Trotsky, Plekhanov’s argument was being used 
by the Mensheviks and SRs as a feeble excuse 
for refusing to support soviet power: this is a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and therefore 
we must give the bourgeois parties a cabinet 
majority that their actual popular support in 
no way justified. Or, as Trotsky sardonically 
summed it up, “the real motto of the SRs and 
Mensheviks” was “To hell with democracy! Long 
live Plekhanovite sociology!” 

Since both Lenin and Trotsky went out of their 
way to refute Plekhanov, we have to ask ourselves: 
how did Plekhanov’s caricature of their position 
come to seem so accurate and uncontroversial? 
The answer is simple: in 1924, Trotsky did a 
flip-flop and strongly endorsed “Plekhanovite 
sociology”. In his short book Lessons of October , 
Trotsky pounded home the claim that anyone who 
defined the revolution as ‘bourgeois-democratic’ 
was logically prohibited from supporting 



the drive for soviet power. Thus - amazingly 
enough - Plekhanov, channelled through Trotsky 
(1924), laid the basis of today’s ‘rearming the 
party’ orthodoxy. 

Lessons of October first appeared as the 
introductory essay to a two-volume edition of 
Trotsky’s speeches, articles and other writings 
during 1917 and early 1918. Although these 
writings are a treasure trove of material about the 
political drama, I know of no sustained analysis 
of them (and this includes the major biographies 
by Isaac Deutscher, Tony Cliff and Pierre Broue). 2 
I am working on a full-scale examination of this 
material, and the present article can be viewed as 
a trailer for this larger effort. Although I focus on 
only one article in this short essay, I can affirm 
that Trotsky’s argument in this article is fully 
consistent with all his other pronouncements 
in 1917. 

The texts of the relevant articles by Plekhanov 
and Lenin are available in an appendix to article 
5 in this series. 3 Accompanying the present piece 
is a newly translated text of Trotsky’s article 
of August 1917 entitled ‘The character of the 
Russian Revolution’. After providing commentary 
for this article, I will turn to Trotsky in 1924 and 
document his dramatic change of position. Thus 
the interested reader will be fully able to judge 
for themselves the validity of my interpretation. 

Trotsky refutes 
Plekhanov 

In August 1917, Trotsky was in jail due to a 
crackdown on the Bolsheviks by the Provisional 
government. His enforced leisure enabled him to 
write something more extensive than the speeches 
and appeals that make up the bulk of his output 
in 1917. The result was a pamphlet entitled What 
next? One section of this pamphlet, entitled ‘The 
character of the Russian Revolution’, attacks 
“Plekhanovite sociology”: that is, Plekhanov’s 
argument about the ‘bourgeois’ nature of the 
Russian Revolution originally put forth in April. 
By mid-August, this argument had become a 
rhetorical commonplace, not only for moderate 
socialists such as Fedor Dan, the Menshevik 
leader, but also liberals such as Pavel Miliukov. 

Trotsky wrote his article immediately after 
the Moscow conference (also known as the state 
conference) that had met earlier during August. 
This conference was a semi-official attempt 
to give broad legitimacy to the Provisional 
government by obtaining a seal of approval from 
a comprehensive spectrum of political groupings 
- except, of course, the Bolsheviks, who boycotted 
it. The Moscow conference was accompanied by 
a growing hankering in respectable circles for a 
coup against the soviets and other ‘committees’ 
among soldiers and peasants (‘committee’ became 
a curse word in polite society) - a hankering 
that was especially manifested in the rapturous 
reception given to general Lavr Kornilov and his 
demands for “discipline”. (By the time Trotsky 
finished his article, Kornilov had made his coup 
attempt and Trotsky is able at least to mention it.) 

For Trotsky, the moment that summed up 
the spirit of the conference was a handshake 
between a representative of Russian industrial 
owners, Aleksandr Bublikov, and the most 
determined proponent of coalition among the 
moderate socialists, the Menshevik leader, Irakli 
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Tsereteli. This handshake was a perfect icon for 
the ‘agreementism’ between socialists and liberals 
that formed the main target of Bolshevik rhetoric 
throughout the year: 

The liberal and SR-Menshevik scribes and 
politicians are much concerned over the question 
of the sociological significance of the Russian 
Revolution. Is it a bourgeois revolution or some 
other kind of revolution? 

Thus Trotsky begins his essay. The “scribes and 
politicians” argued that the Bolshevik slogan, ‘All 
power to the soviets! made no sense in a bourgeois 
revolution. Trotsky’s response: let us grant for 
the sake of argument that the present Russian 
Revolution is indeed a ‘bourgeois revolution’. 
Does this characterisation justify the agreementist 
politics of coalition with the bourgeoisie and 
a rejection of an exclusively soviet vlasft Not 
in the least. On the contrary, a drive for soviet 
power is mandated by the imperative to carry 
the bourgeois revolution to its full conclusion. 

Trotsky dismissed the sudden interest of 
liberals and moderate socialists in the sociological 
character of the revolution as cynical grasping 
at straws. Bourgeois parties, such as the liberal 
Kadets, were getting trounced in democratic 
local elections, and the ‘moderate socialists’ were 
finding out that their insistence on a coalition 
between “the toilers and the exploiters” was 
extremely unpopular. How then could liberals 
and moderate socialists justify coalition with a 
cabinet dominated by ‘bourgeois’ parties? 

Enter Plekhanov, whose “sociology” provided 
a ready-made excuse for both liberals and the 
socialist agreementists. Plekhanov ‘proved’ 
that you cannot carry out a bourgeois revolution 
without the bourgeoisie, so that the liberals and the 
agreementists were forced by the laws of science 
to ignore that fact that “the Soviets represent 
the majority of the population that is capable of 
political life”. 

In fact (continues Trotsky), “Plekhanovite 
sociology” contains no theoretical value 
whatsoever - only political cowardice. The SRs 
are the majority party in the country, and if they 
took seriously the idea of a bourgeois revolution, 
they would energetically “take the vlast in [their] 
hands as a tool for the realisation of essential 
historical tasks”. Instead, caught in the crossfire 
between the imperialist elite and the militant 
proletariat, the moderate socialists indulge 
in handshakes that are a token of their docile 
‘agreement’ with the industrialists. In this way, the 
SRs and their allies, the Mensheviks, “completely 
deprived [themselves] of any possibility of really 
liquidating all forms of the old barbarism - even if 
just those which directly shackle those sections of 
the narod [people] that still follow [these parties].” 

Why did the moderate socialists insist on using 
the ‘gentlemanly’ method of ‘agreements’ rather 
than the more ruthlessly plebeian methods of 
genuinely radical, petty bourgeois democrats, such 
as the Jacobins? “It is manifest that the explanation 
must be sought, not in the ‘bourgeois’ character 
of our revolution, but in the pitiful character of 
our petty bourgeois democracy.” (The phrase, 
“petty bourgeois democracy”, refers to the parties 
representing the non-proletarian sections of 
the narod.) ‘To hell with democracy! Long live 
Plekhanovite sociology! ’ - this was the real motto 
of the moderate socialists. 

Having to his own satisfaction eviscerated 


the theoretical pretensions of the agreementists, 
Trotsky proceeds to justify the Bolshevik slogan 
of ‘All power to the soviets!’ In so doing, he 
explicitly maps the disputes of 1917 back to 
the pre-war clash between Mensheviks and 
Bolsheviks: 

No matter how contradictory may be the 
opinions of the Mensheviks and their mentor, 
Plekhanov, when you compare their opinions 
before the revolution with their opinions of 
today, one thought remains unchanged: you 
cannot carry out a bourgeois revolution without 
the bourgeoisie. At first blush this idea would 
appear to be axiomatic. But in fact it is just a 
piece of stupidity. 

Back in 1906, Lenin, Trotsky and Kautsky were 
all on the same page about the stupidity of this 
seeming axiom (as documented in article No2 
in this series 4 ). As Kautsky put it, “The age 
of bourgeois revolutions - that is, of revolutions 
in which the bourgeoisie was the driving force - is 
over: in Russia too.” On the contrary, the role of 
the leader of the Russian ‘bourgeois democratic’ 
revolution now falls to the proletariat. 

Thus the leadership role of the socialist 
proletariat in the democratic revolution was the 
heart of the hegemony scenario shared by Trotsky 
and the Bolsheviks. In ‘The character of the 
Russian Revolution’ - the text from 1917 under 
review - Trotsky succinctly sets forth the logic of 
this scenario. The class that should have led the 
revolution has “defected”, so that the proletariat 
must become the real leader of the narod: 

Because they ‘voluntarily’ handed over the vlast to 
the bourgeois cliques, the SR-Menshevik 
‘democracy’ was obliged to concede its 
revolutionary mission conclusively to the party 
of the proletariat... A sharp contrast between 
the policy of the revolutionary proletariat and 
the treacherous defection of the present leaders 
[vozhdi\ of the soviets can only bring about a 
salutary political differentiation among the 
peasant millions, remove the peasant poor 
from the treacherous leadership of the strong 
SR muzhiki (peasants), and convert the socialist 
proletariat into a genuine vozhd [leader] of 
the narodnaia [people’s], ‘plebeian’ revolution. 

Up to the end of his article, Trotsky has assumed 
for the sake of argument that the present Russian 
Revolution is indeed “bourgeois”. In the last few 
paragraphs, he takes back this assumption: the 
Russian Revolution “is not a ‘national’, not a 
bourgeois revolution”. Luckily, backward Russia 
has “tremendous reserves” in a much more advanced 
and potentially socialist western Europe: 

The Russian Revolution has before it a Europe 
that has far outdistanced it, a Europe that 
has reached the highest degree of capitalist 
development... The further lot of the Russian 
Revolution depends directly on the course 
and on the outcome of the war: that is, on the 
evolution of class contradictions in Europe, 
to which this imperialist war is giving a 
catastrophic character. 

The potential impact of the democratic Russian 
Revolution on western Europe was a commonplace 
on left Social Democratic circles since the revolution 
of 1905, so that Trotsky’s 1917 observations about 


the international character of the revolution are 
completely compatible with the pre-war Bolshevik 
hegemony scenario. The international context does 
not lead Trotsky to draw any implications about 
the purely ‘national’ dynamics of the revolution. 
The agreementists are still political cowards for 
refusing the vlast. The proletariat is still mandated 
by the tasks of the national democratic revolution 
to seek the vlast as leader of the narod. 

When we put Trotsky’s ‘The character of the 
Russian Revolution’ next to Lenin’s ‘A basic 
question’, as presented in an earlier article, 5 we 
see that Trotsky lines up with Lenin to make a 
concerted attack on “Plekhanovite sociology”. 
The two leaders make the same basic points: we 
do not have to affirm the socialist character of the 
revolution in order to justify soviet power. We do 
not have to deny that the Russian Revolution taken 
by itself is a ‘bourgeois-democratic’ one. Basic 
democratic principles justify soviet power. Long¬ 
standing class dynamics justify the role of the 
Russian proletariat as vozhd of the Russian narod. 

Trotsky channels 
Plekhanov 

In 1917, the ‘agreementist’ leaders of the SRs 
and the Mensheviks argued as follows: Russia is 
experiencing a ‘bourgeois-democratic revolution’ 
and therefore the slogan, ‘The whole vlast to the 
soviets’, is illegitimate and disastrous. In response, 
Trotsky, in line with Lenin and all other Bolshevik 
spokesmen, replied: your argument is nothing but 
logical stupidity and cowardly evasion. Even granted 
that (taken by itself in a purely national context) 
the present revolution is ‘bourgeois-democratic’, 
this fact mandates taking over the vlast in order to 
carry out a sweeping democratic transformation 
of society. 

There was also a short-lived discussion among 
the Bolsheviks themselves over similar issues in 
spring 1917. Lev Kamenev and other Bolshevik 
praktiki were worried: some of the rhetoric of 
their newly returned leader seemed to imply that 
the party no longer regarded the peasantry as an 
ally in the revolution. These Bolsheviks therefore 
insisted that the peasants still did not have the 
land and that therefore the ‘bourgeois-democratic 
revolution’ was not over. The old Bolshevik 
prescription therefore still applied: establish a 
worker-peasant vlast to carry the democratic 
revolution to the end. 

In response, Lenin clarified his position: 
he definitely was not writing off the peasant 
ally. Russia’s peasant majority meant that 
the country was not ready for socialism, if 
only because soviet transformation required 
majority support. Nevertheless, as against 
agreementists, such as Plekhanov, Lenin insisted 
that a democratic revolution mandated soviet 
power. In this way, the Bolsheviks cleared up 
their mutual misgivings and ended up pretty 
much on the same page. The party’s goal was a 
worker-peasant vlast , based on the soviets, that 
would carry out sweeping ‘democratic’ measures 
(land to the peasants, immediate peace), with the 
further aim of taking any further “steps toward 
socialism” that did not alienate the peasantry, 
and also of inspiring a fully socialist revolution 
in western Europe. 

In 1924, in his book-length essay, Lessons of 
October , Trotsky returned to the dispute among 
Bolsheviks in spring 1917. His argument now took 
on a surprising turn. After pointing to Kamenev’s 


1917 argument that “the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution is not yet finished”, he claimed 
Kamenev’s position was incompatible with 
any genuine support for a soviet and indeed for 
any other kind of revolutionary vlast. In other 
words, he made a 180-degree turn from his 
argument in 1917. In effect, he now sided with the 
“Plekhanovite sociology” he had earlier derided: 
he now insisted that, if Russia was experiencing 
a democratic revolution, then soviet power was 
illegitimate, and Bolsheviks were confined to 
doing no more than put pressure on the ‘bourgeois’ 
Provisional government. 

I seek to establish this change of position 
not because I take great pleasure in catching 
out Trotsky contradicting himself, but for two 
reasons. First, Trotsky’s 1924 position has been 
immensely influential - indeed foundational - for 
our understanding of Bolshevik politics in 1917. 
Second, Trotsky 1917 provides one of the best 
refutations of what I consider to be his own 
deeply misleading and mistaken interpretation of 
1924. (In what immediately follows, “according 
to Trotsky” and similar phrases refer only to 
Trotsky’s 1924 essay Lessons of October. All 
citations are taken from chapter 2 of Lessons. 6 

According to Trotsky, there was a deep split 
in the Bolshevik Party throughout the year 1917 
between those who proclaimed “the socialist 
character of the Russian Revolution” and those 
who insisted on “the completion [zavershenie] of 
the democratic revolution”: 

For many leaders of the party, the speech 
which Lenin delivered at the Finland railway 
station on the socialist character of the Russian 
Revolution had the effect of an exploding bomb. 
The polemic between Lenin and the advocates 
of “the completion of the democratic revolution” 
began from the very first day. 

What was at stake in the split was the question of 
the vlast: one side wanted to fight for it, and the 
other side did not: 

The task of the conquest of power was put 
before the party only on April 4: that is, after 
the arrival of Lenin in Petrograd ... The whole 
of the April party conference was devoted to 
the following fundamental question: Are we 
heading toward the conquest of the vlast in 
the name of the socialist revolution or are we 
helping (somebody or other) complete the 
democratic revolution? 

Anyone who called for completion of the democratic 
revolution thereby renounced the stmggle for power 
and confined themselves merely to putting pressure 
on the Provisional government. Thus there was 
no essential difference between Bolsheviks such 
as Kamenev and Bagdatev and the agreementist 
leaders of the Mensheviks and the SRs: 

Consequently, the period following the February 
revolution could be regarded from two points 
of view: either as a period of the strengthening, 
development or completion [zavershenie] of 
the ‘democratic’ revolution; or as a period of 
the preparation of the proletarian revolution. 
The first point of view was held not only by 
the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries, 
but also by a certain section of the leading 
elements of our own party. 

The difference was this: these [Bolshevik] 
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leading elements really tried to push the 
democratic revolution as far as possible to 
the left. But the method was essentially one 
and the same - to ‘exert pressure’ on the ruling 
bourgeoisie - a ‘pressure’ so calculated as to 
remain within the framework of the bourgeois 
democratic regime. 

Any Bolshevik who argued that the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was not yet finished was 
ipso facto an enemy of‘the revolutionary course’. 
Their point of view was nothing but a recipe for 
disaster: 

The fundamental disputed issue, around which 
all others centred, was this: fight for the vlast or 
not? take over the vlast or not? This fact alone 
shows that we were not dealing with an episodic 
difference of opinion, but with two tendencies 
of the utmost principled significance ... 

If this policy [of carrying the democratic 
revolution to the end] had prevailed, the 
development of the revolution would have 
bypassed our party and, in the final analysis, 
we would have had an uprising of the worker 
and peasant masses without party leadership - in 
other words, a repetition of the July days on a 
colossal scale: that is, not just as an episode, 
but as a catastrophe. 

Problems 

In this way Trotsky painted a picture of two mutually 
exclusive positions: socialist/v/a^/revolution vs 
democratic/pressure/reform. 

There are many problems with Trotsky’s 1924 
account as a description of events in 1917. What 
exactly does it mean to proclaim “the socialist 
character of the revolution”? What is the textual 
basis for Lenin’s alleged characterisation? (For a 
reception history of the April theses, see the first 
article on this series. 7 How does Trotsky’s 1924 
account square with Lenin’s own 1917 argument 
found in ‘Abasic question’, 8 published during the 
April conference? 

Trotsky’s account hardly prepares us for the 
actual arguments of Bolsheviks like Kamenev, 
who insisted that, as long as the peasants had 
not seized the land, the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution was not finished (for Kamenev’s call 
for soviet power prior to Lenin’s return, see article 
No2 9 ). From Kamenev’s point of view in April, the 
people sidestepping the question of the vlast were 
precisely those who prematurely called it a 
socialist revolution, even before the democratic 
revolution was finished - that is, prematurely 
rejecting the peasant as an ally in the struggle for 
a revolutionary vlast. For this reason, Kamenev 
claimed that Lenin’s outlook threatened to turn 
the Bolsheviks into a party of propagandists 
for socialism rather than a party of action. The 
question is not whether Kamenev fully grasped 
Lenin’s position (he did not, so Lenin hastened 
to clarify matters) - rather, the grounds on which 
Kamenev rejected Lenin’s alleged position was 
precisely those of a struggle for the vlast. 

How does Trotsky’s account deal with a party 
activist such as Sergei Bagdatev? According to 
Trotsky, the April conference revealed a deep 
split between those who called for completing the 
democratic revolution and those who called for 
a struggle for the vlast. But, as we saw in article 
No4, 10 Bagdatev called both for carrying the 
democratic revolution to the end and for soviet 


power. In fact, he was rapped on the knuckles 
by the conference for moving too aggressively 
toward an actual seizure of power. If we follow 
Trotsky’s argument, we must dismiss Bagdatev 
as no more than a victim of “muddled thinking”. 

When reading Trotsky’s 1924 account of 
Bolshevik discussions in April 1917, we should be 
aware that he himself only arrived back in Russia 
in early May. Obtaining a detailed knowledge of 
these discussions was hardly a priority until after 
Lenin’s death in early 1924, when he began to 
read sources in connection with the publication of 
his 1917 writings. Sukhanov’s recently published 
memoir in particular had great influence on the 
interpretation advanced in this collection. As 
Trotsky himself mentions, the proceedings of 
the April conference had not yet been published. 

Trotsky’s insistence on dismissing the 
advocates of “democratic revolution” as enemies 
of “the revolutionary course” also threatens to 
distort and diminish the actual revolution of 1917. 
Impelled by his own rhetoric, Trotsky seems to 
condescend to the democratic revolution as a 
sideshow, as “a series of reforms”. Look at the 
October revolution itself. The second soviet 
congress proclaimed three things: land to the 
peasants, a democratic peace, and a government 
based solely on the most vibrant electoral 
institution in the land, the soviets. All three are 
‘democratic’, not socialist, measures - yet they 
transformed Russia top to bottom. Trotsky is 
less impressed with these sweeping measures 
than “a purely socialist invasion of the workers’ 
state into the sphere of capitalist property 
rights” (leaving unexplained why an energetic 
democratic vlast would be afraid of intruding on 
the rights of property owners). 

But for the present we leave aside these larger 
questions and turn our attention to Trotsky’s 
assumption that there is an unbreakable logical link 
between calling for completion of the democratic 
revolution, on the one hand, and Menshevik-style 
agreementism and “pressure”, on the other. This 
assumption is key to Trotsky’s whole account. 
So strong is this link in Trotsky’s mind that he 
barely needs to refer to textual evidence. Did 
this person call for completion of the democratic 
revolution? Then he was little more than a 
reformist, frightened at the prospect of threatening 
bourgeois property rights. 

There are two striking things about Trotsky’s 
1924 assumption. First, he has taken over the 
premises of “Plekhanovite sociology” lock, 
stock and barrel. According to Plekhanov, Lenin 
proclaimed the socialist character of the Russian 
Revolution in his April theses. He did so because 
he realised that soviet power was justified only if 
the revolution was socialist. Lenin’s new assertion 
was a sharp break from the earlier position of both 
him and his party - or so Plekhanov assures us. 
Those who correctly realised that the revolution 
was bourgeois-democratic in nature (as Plekhanov 
did) were committed to supporting the Provisional 
government (as Plekhanov did). Plekhanov himself 
had long argued that only the bourgeoisie could 
be the real leader of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution - an argument that in 1917 was curtly 
dismissed by Trotsky as “stupid”. 

Of course, in Trotsky’s 1924 version the value 
signs are reversed. Trotsky supported soviet 
power, so he is happy rather than distressed 
that Lenin allegedly broke with old Bolshevism 
in order to proclaim the socialist character of 
the revolution. But otherwise the argument is 


identical: a socialist revolution mandates fighting 
for soviet power, while a democratic revolution 
mandates restricting oneself to putting pressure 
on a bourgeois Provisional government. 

Refutation 

The other striking thing about Trotsky’s 1924 
argument is that probably the most cogent 
refutation can be found in the article penned by 
Trotsky himself in 1917. Let us review the major 
assertions found in Lessons of October and then 
see how Trotsky’s 1917 article, ‘Character of the 
Russian Revolution’, denies each one. 

In 1924, Trotsky argues that deciding the 
character of the Russian Revolution was “of 
the utmost principled significance” - indeed, 
a matter of life and death for the revolution. If 
the Bolsheviks had not come up with the correct 
solution to this question, catastrophe loomed. In 
1917, he derided the whole issue of the character 
of the revolution as an academic, “sociological” 
one with no political importance, except to show 
how desperately the moderate socialists wanted 
to evade their responsibilities. 

For Trotsky in 1924, there is only one correct 
revolutionary answer to this sociological 
question: the Russian Revolution is a socialist 
one. He makes no distinction between internal 
and international dynamics. In 1917, Trotsky 
carefully separated out the political dynamics 
of the revolution in its strictly Russian context 
and the international dynamics of the impending 
socialist revolution in Europe as a whole. 
When talking about the revolution in its 
strictly Russian context, Trotsky in 1917 offers 
no alternative to labelling it a “bourgeois- 
democratic revolution”, as that term was 
understood in Marxist discourse (a revolution 
that carried out necessary but non-socialist 
historical tasks on the basis of a wide coalition 
of “the revolutionary classes”). Precisely on the 
basis of this characterisation, Trotsky makes his 
case for the failure of the moderate socialists 
and for the legitimacy of Bolshevik slogans. 

In 1924, Trotsky insists that socialists who 
labelled the revolution “bourgeois democratic” 
were logically compelled to renounce any effort to 
take over the vlast. In 1917, Trotsky insisted that 
socialists who labelled the revolution “bourgeois 
democratic” were logically compelled to strive for 
the vlast. He pointed out that if the SRs took their 
own argument seriously, they would use their 
status as majority party to take over the vlast and 
carry out the huge historical tasks assigned by 
Marxism to the democratic revolution. 

In 1924, Trotsky claims that any socialist who 
wanted to complete the democratic revolution 
thereby restricted themselves to merely putting 
pressure on a Provisional government dominated 
by the bourgeoisie. In 1917, this same claim was 
advanced by the moderate socialists and Trotsky 
dismissed it as a feeble excuse for giving the elite 
parties a dominant position in the Provisional 
government - a position that was certainly not 
justified by their support in society. 

In 1924, Trotsky claims that the Bolshevik 
leaders were shocked and scandalised by the 
idea that the bourgeoisie would not be the 
governmental leaders of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. In 1917, Trotsky correctly identified 
the long-standing split between Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks on exactly this issue. If by ‘old 
Bolshevism” we mean ‘the outlook of Bolshevism 
prior to the revolution’ (Lenin used the term in a 


different sense in April 1917), then the heart of 
old Bolshevism was precisely the denial that the 
bourgeoisie would or even could be the leader of 
the bourgeois revolution. 

In 1924, Trotsky asserted that anyone who 
wanted to complete the democratic revolution 
was thereby logically committed to accepting 
the hegemony of the bourgeoisie. In 1917, he 
attributed this argument specifically to Plekhanov 
and the Mensheviks and he dismisses it as 
“stupidity”. 

Most importantly, in 1917 Trotsky gave us 
an excellent formulation of the long-standing 
Bolshevik hegemony scenario, as applied to 
the ongoing revolution: “bring about a salutary 
political differentiation among the peasant 
millions, remove the peasant poor from the 
treacherous leadership of the strong SR muzhiki 
and convert the socialist proletariat into a 
genuine vozhd of the narodnaia , ‘plebeian’ 
revolution”. In 1924, the hegemony scenario is 
forgotten and Trotsky insists that the revolution be 
called “proletarian”, as opposed to “narodnaia”. 

To sum up: in 1917, Trotsky rejected with 
scorn the motto, ‘To hell with democracy! Long 
live Plekhanovite sociology!’ In 1924, he fully 
endorsed the reasoning behind this motto. 

As we know, Trotsky was a voluminous writer. 
I have pointed to specific texts that support my 
contention that a radical shift in Trotsky’s analysis 
of Bolshevism occurred between 1917 and 1924. 
I invite readers to bring to the table any further 
texts that might support or weaken these claims. 

In this series, I have argued against the 
‘rearming’ narrative, as championed, among 
others, by Trotsky in 1924 and afterwards. 
Some people have understandably asked: who 
is more likely to have understood the dynamics 
of the Russian Revolution, Lars Lih or Lev 
Trotsky? Put this way, only one answer seems 
intuitively obvious. But the question is badly 
framed. It should read: who is more likely to 
have understood the dynamics of the Russian 
Revolution, Trotsky in 1917 or Trotsky in 1924? 
Anyone interested in the Russian Revolution will 
have to confront this question. 

Alas, no matter what the answer, the result 
will be disagreement with Trotsky. On the other 
hand, no matter what the answer, the result will 
be agreement with Trotsky • 

This article was first published at 
https://johnriddell.wordpress.com. 
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August 31. 
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of Lessons , see Trotsky s challenge: the ‘literary discussion ’ 
of1924 and the fight for the Bolshevik revolution , translated, 
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this edition also contains all the many responses made by 
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The character of the Russian Revolution 

This article by Lev Trotsky was first published in August 1917 as part 5 of his pamphlet What nexfl 


T he liberal and SR-Menshevik politicians and 
scribes are much concerned over the ques¬ 
tion of the sociological significance of the 
Russian Revolution. Is it a bourgeois revolution 
or some other kind of revolution? 

At first glance, this interest in theoretical issues 
may appear somewhat surprising. The liberals have 
nothing to gain by revealing the class interests 
behind ‘their’ revolution. And, as for the petty 
bourgeois ‘socialists’, in general their political 
activity is not guided by theoretical analysis, but 
rather by ‘common sense’: that is, the pseudonym 
for mediocrity and lack of principle. And, as a 
matter of fact, all this Miliukov-Dan [Kadet and 
Menshevik leaders respectively] pontification 
- originally inspired by Plekhanov - about the 
bourgeois character of the Russian Revolution 
contains not a single grain of real theory. 

Neither Edinstvo [newspaper of Plekhanov’s 
group], nor Rech [liberal Kadet party], nor Den [SR 
party], nor the ever-sorrowing Rabochaia Gazeta 
[Mensheviks] take any pains to specify what is 
meant by ‘bourgeois revolution’. The intention 
of their manoeuvres is purely practical: to 
demonstrate the ‘right’ of the bourgeoisie to 
hold the vlast. Even though the soviets represent 
the majority of the population that is capable of 
political life, even though in all the democratic 
elections, in city and in country, the capitalist 
parties collapse with a loud thud - still, ‘since our 
revolution is bourgeois’, we must preserve the 
privileges of the bourgeoisie, and assign to it a 
role in the government, to which the alignment 
of political groups within the country provides 
absolutely no justification. 

If we were to act in accordance with the 
principles of democratic parliamentarianism, 
then clearly the vlast belongs to the SRs - either 
alone or in conjunction with the Mensheviks. 
But, ‘since our revolution is bourgeois’, the 
principles of democracy are suspended, and the 
representatives of the overwhelming majority of 
the people receive five seats in the cabinet, while 
the representatives of an insignificant minority get 
twice as many. To hell with democracy! Long live 
Plekhanovite sociology! 

“Is it even possible to carry out a bourgeois 
revolution without the bourgeoisie?” asks 
Plekhanov insinuatingly, invoking the support of 
dialectics and of Engels. 

‘That’s just it! ’ interposes Miliukov. ‘We Kadets 
would be ready to relinquish the vlast , which 
the narod clearly do not wish to give us. But we 
cannot fly in the face of science.’ And for this he 
invokes the support of Plekhanov’s ‘Marxism’. 

“Since our revolution is bourgeois,” explain 
Plekhanov, Potresov, and Dan, “apolitical coalition 
between the toilers and the exploiters is necessary”. 
And in the light of this “sociology”, the clownish 
handshake [at the Moscow conference in August 
1917] of Bublikov [representative of industry] 
and Tseretelli [Menshevik leader] is revealed in 
its full historical significance. 

The trouble is merely this: that the same 
bourgeois character of the revolution, now used to 
justify the coalition between the socialists and the 
capitalists, has for a number of years been taken 
by these very Mensheviks as supporting the very 
opposite conclusion. 

‘Since, in a bourgeois revolution,’ they were 
wont to say, ‘the government vlast can have no 
other task than to safeguard the domination of 
the bourgeoisie, it is clear that Social Democracy 
can have nothing to do with it: its place is not in 
the government, but rather in the opposition.’ 
Plekhanov considered that socialists could not 
under any conditions take part in a bourgeois 
government, and he savagely attacked Kautsky, 
whose resolution admitted certain exceptions in 
this connection. ‘ Tempora legesque mutantur' the 
pedants of the old regime so expressed it: when 
the times change, the law changes. And, as we 
see, the same thing happens with the Taws of 
Plekhanovite sociology’. 

No matter how contradictory may be the 
opinions of the Mensheviks and their mentor, 
Plekhanov, when you compare their opinions 
before the revolution with their opinions of today, 
one thought remains unchanged: you cannot 
carry out a bourgeois revolution ‘without the 
bourgeoisie’. At first blush this idea would appear 
to be axiomatic. But in fact it is just a piece of 
stupidity. 

The history of mankind did not begin with the 
[recent] Moscow conference. Revolutions have 
occurred in the past. At the end of the 18th century 



Petrograd 1917: Red Guards 


there was a revolution in France, which is called, 
not without reason, the ‘Great Revolution’. It was 
a bourgeois revolution. In one of its phases power 
fell into the hands of the Jacobins, who relied on 
the sans-culottes , or the urban artisan-proletarian 
lower classes, and who set up between them and 
the Girondists - the liberal party of the bourgeoisie, 
the Kadets of their day - the neat rectangle of 
the guillotine. It was only the dictatorship of the 
Jacobins that gave the first French Revolution 
its present importance, that made it the ‘Great 
Revolution’. 

And yet this dictatorship was carried out not 
only without the bourgeoisie, but directly in 
opposition to it. Robespierre, who did not have the 
opportunity to acquaint himself with Plekhanovite 
ideas, upset all the laws of sociology and, instead of 
shaking hands with the Girondists, he cut off their 
heads. This was very cruel - there is no denying 
it. But this cruelty did not prevent the French 
Revolution from becoming great, within the limits 
of its bourgeois character. Marx, whose name is 
abused by so many vulgarians in our country, said 
that the “whole French terror was simply a plebeian 
effort to dispose of the enemies of the bourgeoisie”. 
And as the same bourgeoisie feared these plebeian 
methods of disposing of the enemies of the narod , 
the Jacobins not only deprived the bourgeoisie of 
the vlast , but applied an iron repression against the 
bourgeoisie whenever it made any attempt to halt 
or to ‘soften’ the work of the Jacobins. It is clear: 
the Jacobins carried out a bourgeois revolution 
without the bourgeoisie. 

Referring to the English Revolution of 1648, 
Engels wrote: 

In order that the bourgeoisie might gather to 
itself all the fruits that had then matured, it 
was necessary that the revolution should go far 
beyond its original aims, as was again the case 
in France in 1793 and in Germany in 1848. This, 
to be sure, is one of the laws of the evolution 
of bourgeois society. 

We see that Engelian law is directly opposed to 
the Plekhanovite brainstorm that the Mensheviks 
accept and give out as Marxism. 

It may, of course, be objected that the Jacobins 
were themselves a bourgeoisie - only a small or 
‘petty’ one. This is absolutely true. But what 
else is the so-called ‘revolutionary democracy’ 
that is led by the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks? Between the Kadets, the party of 
the larger and middle property-owners, on the 
one hand, and the SRs, on the other hand, no 
intermediate party manifested itself in any of the 
elections held in town or village. It follows with 
mathematical clarity that the petty bourgeoisie 
found its political representation in the ranks of the 
SRs. The Mensheviks, whose policy differs by not 
a hair’s breadth from the policy of the SRs, reflect 
the same class interests. There is no contradiction 
here to the fact that they are also supported by a 
section of the most backward or conservative/ 
privileged workers. 

Why were the SRs unable to take the vlast into 
their own hands? In what sense and why did the 
‘bourgeois’ character of the Russian Revolution 
(if we grant that such is its character) compel the 
SRs and Mensheviks to exchange the plebeian 
methods of the Jacobins with the gentlemanly 


method of an agreement [soglashenie] with the 
counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie? It is manifest 
that the explanation must be sought not in the 
‘bourgeois’ character of our revolution, but in the 
pitiful character of our petty bourgeois democracy. 
Instead of taking the vlast in its hands as a tool 
for the realisation of essential historical tasks, 
our pseudo-democracy deferentially transferred 
over the real vlast to the counterrevolutionary, 
military-imperialist clique - and Tseretelli, at the 
Moscow conference, even boasted that the soviets 
had not surrendered the vlast under pressure, not 
after a courageous fight and defeat, but voluntarily, 
as evidence of political “self-limitation”. The 
gentleness of the calf, holding its neck for the 
butcher’s knife, is not the quality which is going 
to conquer new worlds. 

The difference between the terrorists of the 
French revolutionary Convention [who overthrew 
the monarchy] and the Moscow capitulators 
[the moderate socialists who played nice with 
industrialists] is the difference between tigers 
and lambkins - a difference in courage. But this 
difference is not fundamental. Behind it stands 
a decisive difference in the make-up of the 
democracy itself. The Jacobins were based on the 
classes of little or no property, including also what 
rudiments of a proletariat were then in existence. 
In our case, the industrial working class managed 
to separate itself out of the ill-defined democracy 
into an independent historical force of the highest 
importance. The petty bourgeois democracy lost 
the most valuable revolutionary qualities just as 
these qualities were developed by the proletariat, as 
it separated itself from the petty bourgeoisie. This 
phenomenon in turn is due to the incomparably 
higher level to which capitalism had evolved in 
Russia, as compared with the France at the end 
of the 18th century. The revolutionary role of the 
Russian proletariat, which cannot be measured by 
its numerical strength, is based upon its crucial 
productive role, which becomes evident most 
of all in wartime. The threat of a railroad strike 
again reminds us, in our day, of the dependence 
of the whole country on the concentrated labour 
of the proletariat. 

The philistine [ meshchanskaia ] peasant 
party [the SRs], in the very earliest stages of the 
revolution, was exposed to a crossfire between 
the extremely powerful groups of the imperialist 
classes, on the one hand, and the revolutionary- 
internationalist proletariat, on the other. In their 
struggle to exert an influence of their own over the 
workers, the philistine party constantly contrasted 
their ‘statesmanship’ and their ‘patriotism’ with the 
proletarian party, and for this very reason fell into 
a slavish dependence on the groups representing 
counterrevolutionary capital. At the same time, it 
has completely deprived itself of any possibility 
of really liquidating each and all forms of the old 
barbarism - even just those which directly shackle 
those sections of the narod that still follow it. 

The struggle of the SRs and Mensheviks for 
influence over the proletariat was more and more 
replaced by a struggle by the proletarian party 
to obtain the leadership of the semi-proletarian 
masses of the villages and towns. Because they 
‘voluntarily’ handed over the vlast to the bourgeois 
cliques, the SR-Menshevik ‘democracy’ was 
obliged to concede its revolutionary mission 
conclusively to the party of the proletariat. This 


alone shows that the attempt to decide fundamental 
questions of tactics by a bare allusion to the 
‘bourgeois’ character of our revolution can only 
succeed in confusing the minds of backward 
workers and deceiving the peasants. 

In the French Revolution of 1848, the proletariat 
was already making heroic efforts to attain 
independent action. But as yet it had neither a 
clear revolutionary theory nor an authoritative 
class organisation. Its importance in production 
was infinitely lower than the present economic 
role of the Russian proletariat. In addition, behind 
1848 there stood the great revolution [of 1789] 
that had solved the agrarian question in its own 
way, and this [response to peasant interests] found 
expression [in 1848] in the pronounced isolation 
of the proletariat, Parisian for the most part, from 
the masses of the narod. 

Our situation in this respect is immensely 
more favourable. Serf-like relations on the 
land, the confusion in legal status caused by 
the soslovie system [caste-like ‘estates’], 
oppression, and the caste-based rapacity by the 
church confront the revolution as questions that 
cannot be deferred, demanding decisive and 
merciless measures. The ‘isolation’ of our party 
from the SRs and Mensheviks - even an extreme 
isolation, even solitary confinement - would by no 
means signify the isolation of the proletariat from 
the oppressed peasant and urban masses. On the 
contrary, a sharp contrast between the policy of 
the revolutionary proletariat and the treacherous 
defection of the present leaders [ vozhdi\ of the 
soviets can only bring about a salutary political 
differentiation among the peasant millions, remove 
the peasant poor from the treacherous leadership 
of the strong SR muzhiki , and convert the socialist 
proletariat into a genuine vozhd of the narodnaia , 
‘plebeian’ revolution. 

And, finally, a mere empty reference to the 
bourgeois character of the Russian Revolution 
tells us absolutely nothing about its international 
context. And this is the decisive question. The great 
Jacobin revolution found around it and opposed 
to it a backward, feudal, monarchist Europe. The 
Jacobin regime fell and was transformed into 
the Bonapartist regime due to the burden of the 
superhuman effort that it was forced to make in 
order to defend itself against the united forces of 
medieval backwardness. The Russian Revolution, 
on the contrary, has before it a Europe that has 
far outdistanced it, a Europe that has reached the 
highest degree of capitalist development. The 
present world slaughter shows that Europe has 
reached the point of capitalist saturation, that it 
can no longer live and develop on the basis of the 
private ownership of the means of production. This 
chaos of blood and ruin is a savage insurrection of 
the blind and dark forces of production, the mutiny 
of iron and steel against the dominion of profit, 
against wage-slavery, against the base stupidity of 
humanity’s social relations. Capitalism, enveloped 
in the flames of a war of its own making, shouts 
from the mouths of its cannons to humanity: 
‘Either place me under control or I will bury you 
in my ruins as I fall! ’ 

All past development - the thousands of years 
of human history, of class struggle, of cultural 
accumulations - are concentrated now in one 
problem: the problem of proletarian revolution. 
There is no other answer and no other escape. 
And therein lies the tremendous strength of the 
Russian Revolution. It is not a ‘national’, not a 
bourgeois, revolution. Anyone who conceives of it 
thus is dwelling in the realm of the hallucinations 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. And our ‘temporal 
fatherland’ is the 20th century. The further lot of 
the Russian Revolution depends directly on the 
course and on the outcome of the war: that is, on 
the evolution of class contradictions in Europe, to 
which this imperialist war is giving a catastrophic 
character. 

Kerensky and Kornilov began too early 
using the language of competing autocrats 
[during the ‘Kornilov affair’ of late August]. 
The Kaledins [Alexey Kaledin was a 
counterrevolutionary general] showed their 
teeth too soon. The renegade Tsereteli too early 
grasped the contemptuously outstretched finger 
of counterrevolution. As yet the revolution has 
spoken only its first word. It still has tremendous 
reserves in western Europe. In place of the 
handshake of the reactionary ring-leaders with 
the naive philistines of the petty bourgeoisie 
will come the great handshake of the Russian 
Revolution with the proletariat of Europe • 
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PALESTINE 


Centrepiece of imperial strategy 

On the centenary of the Balfour declaration, Tony Greenstein looks at the reasons underlying British 
support for Zionism 



Arthur James Balfour, Zionist and anti-Semite: Tel Aviv 1925 


T his week is the centenary of the 
Balfour declaration, one of the 
most infamous documents in the 
annals of British imperialism. Issued 
on November 2 1917, it was a textbook 
example of British perfidy and a warrant 
for ethnic cleansing and genocide. Even 
its wording was deliberately deceptive 
and anodyne: 

His Majesty’s government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country. 

There was nothing in the declaration that 
spoke of a Jewish state or even declared 
it the national home for all Jews. On the 
contrary, there was a caveat that it should 
not undermine the rights of Jews in other 
countries. 

Its reference to the 95% of Palestinians 
who were not Zionists was even stranger. 
They were described as the “existing 
non-Jewish communities”. In fact the 
majority of the 50,000 or so Jews in 
Palestine were part of what was called the 
orthodox Old Yishuv and as such were 
anti-Zionists. They constituted about half 
the Jewish presence in Palestine. 

The promise to do nothing to 
prejudice the rights of the Palestinians 
was, of course, honoured in the breach. 
It could not be otherwise, because British 
sponsorship of the Zionist settlement in 
Palestine could not but hurt the rights of 
the Palestinians. Balfour himself made no 
pretence as to what his real intentions and 
those of David Lloyd George, the Liberal 
prime minister, were. On August 11 1919 
Balfour wrote to his successor as foreign 
secretary, Lord Curzon, making clear the 
depths of British treachery and deceit: 

In Palestine we do not propose even 
to go through the form of consulting 
the wishes of the present inhabitants 
of the country ... The four Great 
Powers are committed to Zionism. And 
Zionism - be it right or wrong, good or 
bad - is rooted in age-long traditions, 
in present needs, in future hopes, of 
far profounder import than the desires 
and prejudices of the 700,000 Arabs 
who now inhabit that ancient land... In 
short, so far as Palestine is concerned, 
the Powers have made no statement 
of fact which is not admittedly wrong, 
and no declaration of policy which, at 
least in the letter, they have not always 
intended to violate. 1 

Balfour explained, in a memorandum 
to Lloyd George, the problems that the 
British were having with the King Crane 
commission that president Woodrow Wilson 
had set up. He had wanted Palestine to be 
excluded from the commission’s remit, 

because the powers had committed 
themselves to the Zionist programme, 
which inevitably excluded numerical 
self-determination. Palestine presented 
a unique situation. We are dealing 
not with the wishes of an existing 
community, but are consciously seeking 
to reconstitute a new community and 
definitely building for a numerical 
majority in the future. 2 

Older pedigree 

It would, however, be a mistake to believe 
that but for the Balfour declaration 
there would today be no state of Israel 
or Zionist colonisation. The Balfour 


declaration merely set the seal on an 
existing situation. Zionist colonisation 
had begun in 1882 with the first aliyah 
and in earnest with the second Labour 
Zionist aliyah of 1904. In 1918 there 
were maybe 30,000 Zionist settlers. 

The Zionist movement, which was 
established by Theodor Herzl in 1897, 
was a political prostitute, selling her 
wares to the highest bidder. Herzl 
travelled the length and breadth of 
Europe trying to win the favour of the 
German kaiser, the Russia tsar and his 
ministers, the king of Hungary and 
the Ottoman sultan (in whose empire 
Palestine was situated), before settling 
on British colonialism, with, first, the 
offer in 1902 of El Arish in the Sinai 
and then in 1903 Uganda (actually it 
was Kenya) - an issue which divided 
the sixth Zionist Congress. 

The idea of a Jewish state in Palestine 
has a much older pedigree, going back 
as far as Cromwell. It appealed to the 
romantic side of British imperialism’s 
ideologues. In 1840 during the Syria 
crisis, when the British forced the 
Trench-backed ruler of Egypt, Mehmet 
Ali, out of Syria and Palestine and when 
the nine-year occupation of Palestine 
came to an end, Palmerstone advocated 
the “restoration of the Jews to Palestine 
... [which] had captured the imagination 
of certain religious circles in Britain”, 
including Lords Palmerstone and 
Shaftesbury. 3 

The Balfour declaration was thus 
a ‘marriage of convenience’ between 
British imperialism and the fledgling 
Zionist movement. In the words of Sir 
Ronald Storres, the British military 
governor of Jerusalem from 1920-25, 
the Zionist project would form for 
England “a little loyal Jewish Ulster in 
a sea of hostile Arabism”. 4 

As prime minister, Balfour had 
introduced the Aliens Act 1905 aimed 
specifically at preventing the admission 
of east European Jewish refugees 
fleeing the pogroms of tsarist Russia. 
He warned parliament that the Jews 
“remained a people apart”. 5 This view 
of Jews recalls the phrase of German 
idealist philosopher Johann Fichte, who 
in 1793 described the Jews as “a state 
within a state”. 6 

Balfour cannot be considered 
anything other than an anti-Semite. He 
did not want Jews in the UK, but he was 
more than happy to see them establish 
a British colony in Palestine. He told 
Chaim Weizmann that he agreed with 
some of Cosima Wagner’s ‘anti-Semitic 
postulates’. These postulates were that 
Germany’s Jews had “captured the 
German stage, press, commerce and 
universities and were putting into their 
pockets, only a hundred years after 
emancipation, everything the Germans 
had built up in centuries”. 7 


Although the Balfour declaration was 
addressed to Lord Walter Rothschild, 
its real recipient and the person 
who had been responsible for the 
negotiations over its wording was Chaim 
Weizmann - later president of the World 
Zionist Organisation and then Israel. 
Weizmann it was who negotiated with 
and formed a strong friendship with 
Arthur Balfour. The men shared the 
same conservative outlook and it was 
Weizmann who lobbied on behalf of 
the Zionist settlement with the British 
authorities. He wrote on May 30 1918 
to Balfour, stating: 

The Arabs, who are superficially 
clever and quick-witted, worship one 
thing and one thing only - power and 
success... The British authorities..., 
knowing as they do the treacherous 
nature of the Arab,... have to watch 
carefully and constantly that nothing 
should happen which might give 
the Arabs the slightest grievance or 
ground of complaint. 8 

As Leonard Stein notes, if Balfour was 
an ardent Zionist, “it was not out of a 
sentimental tenderness for Jews”. When 
the anti-Zionist leader of British Jewry, 
Lucien Wolf, appealed to him to intercede 
with the Russian government to end Jewish 
persecution, Balfour “admitted that the 
treatment of the Jews was abominable 
beyond all measure”, but also went on 
to remind Wolf that “the persecutors had 
a case of their own”. 9 

Balfour was “inclined to believe that 
nearly all Bolshevism and disorder of 
that sort is directly traceable to Jews”. 10 
“Always in the background,” writes the 
Israeli historian, Tom Segev, “was his 
evaluation of Jewish power.” 11 It is from 
this belief, which was widely shared by 
people like Winston Churchill, that there 
sprung the view that Jewish power was 
behind the Bolshevik revolution and 
that Zionism was their only bulwark 
against it. 

Churchill, colonial secretary at 
the time of the implementation of 
the Palestine mandate and an ardent 
Zionist, was a strong believer in the 
Jewish conspiracy theory. He divided 
Jews into good and bad and amongst the 
latter were the “international Jews” - the 
adherents of a “sinister confederacy” 
- in fact, “from the days of Spartacus- 
Weishaupt to those of Karl Marx, 
and down to Trotsky (Russia), Bela 
Kun (Hungary), Rosa Luxembourg 
(Germany) and Emma Goldman (United 
States), this worldwide conspiracy for 
the overthrow of civilisation and for the 
reconstitution of society on the basis 
of arrested development, of envious 
malevolence and impossible equality 
has been steadily growing”. 

“In violent contrast to international 


communism” was Zionism, which 

presents to the Jew a national idea of 
a commanding character. It has fallen 
to the British government, as the result 
of the conquest of Palestine, to have 
the opportunity and the responsibility 
of securing for the Jewish race all 
over the world a home and a centre 
of national life. 12 

Balfour came well equipped for the job of 
midwife to Zionism. He first earned his 
political spurs in Ireland, where between 
1887 and 1891 he was chief secretary 
in Britain’s oldest colony. After having 
ordered the police to open fire on a political 
demonstration in Mitchelstown, County 
Cork, killing three people, he earned the 
sobriquet ‘Bloody Balfour’. 13 

No mystery 

Many reasons are put forward as to why 
Britain decided to agree to the Balfour 
declaration. As Doreen Ingrams shows 
through her book, 14 much of British 
imperial officialdom - especially the 
military - was opposed to the Zionist 
project at the beginning. They worried 
deeply that British support for Zionism 
was imperilling its position in the rest 
of the Middle East. Indeed the Zionist 
mission to Palestine at the time had to 
make repeated appeals to the political 
echelon for support against obstructive 
local officialdom. 

One such was the chief administrator 
in Palestine, major-general Sir Louis 
Bols, who took over at the end of 
1919. He complained about the Zionist 
Commission, which had been sent 
to Palestine in order to begin making 
arrangements for the building of the 
Zionist colony, to the effect that: “It 
is manifestly impossible to please 
partisans who officially claim nothing 
more than a national home, but in reality 
will be satisfied with nothing less than 
a Jewish state and all that it politically 
implies.” 15 

At the beginning of the Palestine 
mandate the fiction had been maintained 
that the Zionists wanted nothing more 
than a ‘national home’ for the Jewish 
people rather than a Jewish state, 
because this would clearly have alarmed 
the vast majority of the indigenous 
population: the Palestinians. Of course, 
whilst they were in a minority, the 
Zionist settlers adamantly opposed any 
suggestion of self-government unless 
there was parity between the Jews - ie, 
Zionists - and the Palestinians: in other 
words, the Zionists would have been 
vastly overrepresented numerically. 

Nonetheless there were some 
military officials, especially of a 
Christian persuasion, who were ardent 
Zionists. One such was colonel Richard 
Meinertzhagen, of whom Weizmann 


said: “Whenever he can perform a 
service for the Jews or Palestine he will 
go out of his way to do so.” 16 However, 
he too was an anti-Semite! Christopher 
Sykes wrote of Meinertzhagen’s Middle 
East diary 1917-56 : 

an ingredient of that remarkable little 
book [which] attracted little attention 
[was] an emergent, self portrait of 
the author as a Zionist extremist, 
who recommended the adoption of 
anti-Jewish laws in England among 
the other singular discords of will 
and temperament. 17 

Later on in the mandate another such 
Christian soldier arose: colonel Orde 
Wingate, who created the Special Night 
Squads in order to defeat the Arab 
rebellion, using all the methods of terror 
perfected in Ireland. 18 Indeed Churchill 
ensured that those who had served with 
such distinction in the Black and Tans 
were transferred to service in Palestine. 

The question arises, of course, as to 
why the British agreed to the Balfour 
declaration. In my view this is no 
mystery. Churchill and others might 
have set their store by supporting the 
Zionists in Russia and elsewhere, but 
the real reason was clearly to promote 
imperial strategy. Not only was the 
alliance with Zionism useful in rebutting 
the claims of French imperialism, but a 
stable settler state adjacent to the artery 
connecting the Middle East to India via 
the Suez Canal was invaluable. 

The Balfour declaration set the 
seal on that alliance between British 
imperialism and Zionism. It allowed 
the Zionist colony to be built under the 
protection of British bayonets. It allowed 
the Zionists to develop their own, semi¬ 
official militias - the Jewish Settlement 
Police were armed as a result of the 
Arab rebellion of 1936-39. Of course, 
what no-one could envisage - least of 
all Balfour - was that a time would 
come when Zionism had become strong 
enough to throw off the British imperial 
yoke in favour of outright independence 
and a change of imperial suitor. 

Indeed Zionism was nothing if not 
promiscuous. It has had British, French 
and latterly American suitors! • 
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INTERVIEW 


Iran, Kurdistan and the left 

How can we achieve principled communist unity in the Middle East? We spoke to Mohammad Reza 
Shalgouni, founder-member of the Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran (Rahe Kargar) 



Voting for separation - and client status 


ow do you see the current 
situation in the Middle 
East and in Iran itself 
following first the nuclear deal 
and then its 'decertification’ by 
Donald Trump? 

Over the last few years the Middle East 
has been torn apart by a destructive 
crisis - caught in the midst of a full-scale 
international conflict. All sides have 
played a crucial part in initiating and 
continuing this situation, but of course 
the United States, Britain, France and 
their regional allies - in particular the 
kingdoms in the oil emirates of the 
Persian Gulf - have played a crucial 
role in the ensuing tragedy. 

This disastrous situation entered a 
new phase with the Republican Party’s 
victory in last year’s US elections 
and, given the declared aims of the 
Trump administration, one cannot 
see an end to it. Let us not forget 
that the Trump administration is the 
first US government that openly 
admits it is seeking ‘regime change’ 
(be it in a ‘peaceful manner’) in 
Iran. It also wants to transfer the US 
embassy in Israel to Jerusalem and 
with unprecedented clarity declares 
in a gathering of Arab leaders that it 
is not concerned about human rights, 
that its only preoccupation is the 
defeat of Islamic terrorism (and, of 
course, only the anti-US version of this 
phenomenon). 

In the current situation in the Middle 
East a number of issues have special 
significance. 

Following the events of the last 
two decades, the house of Saud sees 
its future in danger and is therefore 
employing a more active and aggressive 
foreign policy - attempting to impose 
its hegemony over other Arab states 
and creating a situation where the Saudi 
dynasty is secure. However, this policy 
means the Saudis themselves are facing 
major crises. 

Firstly, their attempt to confront 
Shia movements has not only increased 
the confrontation with the Islamic 
Republic of Iran: it has also created 
an extraordinary situation in Yemen, 
Bahrain and even the eastern provinces 
of Saudi Arabia (where the country’s 
major oil reserves are to be found), to 
such an extent that it is difficult to see 
how they can control this situation. For 
example, the catastrophic situation in 
Yemen is far worse than the tragedy in 
that engulfed Syria. 

Secondly, Saudi attempts at 
eradication of various networks 
associated with the Muslim 
Brotherhood have led them to a 
confrontation with Qatar, and as a result 
the Gulf Cooperation Council is on the 
verge of destruction. It has also led to a 
situation where Saudi relations with the 
United Arab Emirates and Erdogan’s 
government in Turkey have soured to 
critical levels. 

Thirdly, in the Syrian civil war the 
intervention of the Russian airforce has 
changed the balance of forces in favour 
of the Assad regime and, as a result of 
this, for the first time since the fall of 
the Soviet Union, Russia has become a 
major player in the Middle East. 

In Turkey itself, after decades 
of Kemalism and its emphasis on 
secularism, with the formation of a 
personal dictatorship by Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan the separation of state and 
religion has become meaningless, 
and repression against the Kurds has 
increased. This might lead to longer 
and more serious confrontations in that 
country, thereby increasing the Middle 
East’s many crises. 

As for Iran, which in the past wanted 


to unite ‘all Muslims’ against both 
the ‘east and the west’, it now has to 
confine itself to uniting various Shia 
factions against the Sunnis and to 
relying on sectarian divides to become 
a regional power. However, the creation 
of groups similar to Hezbollah in Iraq 
and Syria will in the long run weaken 
the current rulers of Iran. 

The Iranian regime is engulfed in 
deep sectarian wars with Sunnis (who 
encompass nine tenths of the world’s 
Muslims) and in the longer term victory 
against such forces is impossible. This 
also increases the threat of military 
confrontation with the United States 
and its allies. We should not forget that 
right now in Iraq we are witnessing a 
situation where some Shia groups are 
distancing themselves from Iran and 
in Syria, where the majority of the 
population is Sunni, there is increasing 
antipathy towards the Iranian regime. 

Under such circumstances the 
Trump administration is trying to use a 
number of punitive measures to render 
the nuclear deal with Iran meaningless. 
It is hoping to reverse George Bush’s 
failure to change the map of the region. 

What is your analysis of the 
referendum that took place in 
Iraqi Kurdistan and what effect 
has it had on Iranian Kurdish 
groups? 

Iraqi Kurdistan is already benefiting from 
a solid, all-encompassing autonomy and 
within Iraq’s federalist constitution that 
situation would have been maintained. 

In the most optimistic scenario, 
separation from Iraq would lead to 
complete dependence on one or other 
of the neighbouring states. Such 
dependence would be dangerous even 
in the European Union, never mind in 
the kind of jungle rule prevalent in a 
crisis-riddled Middle East. Following 
separation from Iraq, the Kurdish 
regional government would inevitably 
become another little oil state, similar 
to those of the Persian Gulf, but 
even more fragile than them: unlike 
those kingdoms, Iraqi Kurdistan is 


land-locked. 

The separation of Kurdistan would 
inevitably lead to further nationalist and 
regional wars in the Middle East and 
we know that nationalist struggles can 
lead to the same kind of cannibalistic 
confrontations that religious infighting 
causes. The Kurdish vote for 
independence immediately prompted 
anti-Kurd sentiment in Iran, Iraq and 
Turkey. 

The separation of Kurdistan from 
Iraq would no doubt increase tensions 
amongst various Kurdish groups 
both inside Iraq and in neighbouring 
countries - firstly because establishing 
democracy in Iraqi Kurdistan would 
face many obstacles and secondly 
because the regional government would 
undoubtedly have to compromise with 
one of the neighbouring countries - 
oppressors of Kurds within their own 
borders - in order to survive. Here it is 
not accidental that Masoud Barzani, 
president of the Kurdish regional 
government, had (until recently) good 
relations with Turkey - a vicious enemy 
of the Kurds both in Turkey and Syria. 

The separation of Kurdistan would 
make the coexistence of Sunnis and 
Shias more difficult in Iraq and would 
lead to the complete destruction of 
Iraq as a nation-state - a situation 
that would no doubt increase the 
reactionary influence of Iran and Saudi 
Arabia amongst opposing religious 
sects, leading to more widespread 
religious-based violence. In addition, 
let us remember that separation from 
Iraq would not be as peaceful as the 
separation of the Czech and Slovak 
republics, in that it would lead to 
ethnic cleansing in some areas. For 
example, the issue of the control of 
Kirkuk, Khaneghin and even Mosul 
would lead to further confrontations, 
causing deeper, unresolvable divisions. 

The Kurdish referendum took place 
at time when, after years of struggling 
for independence, the majority of 
the Kurdish population had come 
to the conclusion that the peaceful 
coexistence of nationalities was the 
best way of achieving democracy 


and exercising the right to self- 
determination. This way of thinking 
is currently dominant amongst Kurds 
in Turkey (the largest group of Kurds 
within a country in the Middle East). 

The result of the 2015 elections 
showed how such an attitude can 
strengthen the alliance between 
progressive forces and the workers’ 
movement. In those elections, the 
People’s Democratic Party (which 
had only had come into existence three 
years earlier) united the Turkish Kurds 
with a number of leftwing tendencies 
in Turkey, and managed to get the 
best result ever achieved by the left 
in Turkey. If it had not been for the 
manifold plots of Erdogan’s security 
forces and the mistakes of the armed 
wing of the Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK), this would have undoubtedly 
changed the political scene in Turkey 
in favour of democracy. 

All this shows clearly that the 
solution is not separation, but 
voluntary, democratic coexistence of all 
nationalities and peoples of the region, 
which can pave the way for democracy 
in the entire Middle East. This is the 
path that progressive Kurdish forces 
will have to accept sooner or later. 

However, unfortunately the majority 
of Iranian Kurdish groups, under the 
influence of nationalist sentiments 
and slogans, supported the Kurdish 
referendum. They essentially interpret 
the right to self-determination as 
separation. 

Your organisation has 
recently left the 'Council of 
Cooperation’ of Iranian left 
and communist groups. You 
have stated that this was 
related to the illusions held 
by certain groups that 'regime 
change from above’ could 
lead to 'democracy’ or even 
'socialism’. Can you explain 
your reasons for leaving this 
alliance? 

From the outset our organisation was 
in favour of a powerful class bloc 


created through an alliance of the left 
and for more than two decades we have 
defended our line in favour of the unity 
of supporters of socialism. It was in this 
context that we joined the Council of 
Cooperation in Iran. 

The reality is, however, that our 
understanding of socialism was always 
different from the majority of the 
groups in this alliance, mainly because 
most of them do not draw a clear line 
between themselves and the ‘socialist 
states and communist parties’ of the 
Soviet era. These were parties that 
did not believe in the participation 
of the majority of the population in 
shaping the transition to socialism. 
Nevertheless, we defended our line 
within the alliance, inviting others to 
debate such issues, while participating 
in joint activities. 

However, the change in the line of 
the Communist Party [mainly a Kurdish 
organisation - translator], towards an 
alliance with those Iranian Kurdish 
forces associated with US-sponsored 
‘regime change from above’, made 
it impossible for us to remain in the 
Council of Cooperation. In response 
to our opposition to this line, the 
Communist Party denied that the US 
had any plans for regime change from 
above. This comment was made in 
circumstances when after Trump’s 
victory the United States openly talks 
of such plans - indeed some of the 
groups that the Iranian Communist 
Party wants to ally itself with are 
openly seeking financial support from 
Saudi Arabia, Israel and the United 
States itself. 

So the Communist Party wanted to 
remain in the alliance of the left, while 
participating in a Kurdish unity front, 
advocating regime change from above. 
This would have meant the Council of 
Cooperation becoming a junior partner 
of the US in blatant contradiction 
to the first principle of the alliance 
of left and communist forces: ie, 
“commitment to the revolutionary 
overthrow of the Islamic republic” - 
from below and by the majority of the 
Iranian people • 
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ITALY 


Causing alarm in Rome and Brussels 

Toby Abse reports on the bizarre behaviour of Matteo Renzi, which has played into 
the hands of the right-populist M5S 



I n a single day (Tuesday October 17) 
Partito Democratico (PD) leader 
Matteo Renzi shifted national and, 
more importantly, international atten¬ 
tion away from the Italian budget and 
away from the Rosatellum 1 - the newly 
passed electoral law - to an even more 
dangerous topic: the state of Italy’s 
banking system. 

Renzi’s decision to order the PD 
to vote for a motion attacking Ignazio 
Visco, the governor of the Bank of Italy 
- in effect calling for his replacement 
when his initial six-year term concluded 
at the end of October - was not only 
reckless, but also irrational. Whilst 
parallels could be drawn with Donald 
Trump’s desire to replace Janet Yellen 
at the head of the US Fed, Renzi, as a 
party leader with no ministerial office, 
does not possess powers analogous 
to those of an American president in 
such matters. 

In terms of domestic policy, Renzi 
has gained nothing from antagonising 
both prime minister Paolo Gentiloni 
and president Sergio Matarella, both 
of whom had previously been well- 
disposed towards him, and shown 
remarkable tolerance of his earlier 
abrupt U-turns on matters such as the 
precise kind of electoral reform the 
PD should back. It was also unwise to 
antagonise finance minister Pier Carlo 
Padoan on the eve of a budget whose 
passage through parliament without 
serious delays or upsets is rather crucial 
to the PD’s election campaign. 2 Renzi 
also managed to provoke conflicts 
with both former centre-left premier 
Romano Prodi and former PD president 
Giorgio Napolitano, both of whom 
took a very dim view of his anti- 
Visco motion. In Prodi’s case, Renzi 
added insult to injury by drawing a 
contentious analogy between his own 
criticism of Visco and Prodi’s earlier 
criticisms of a previous governor, 
Antonio Fazio, who was removed at the 
end of his first term in 2005, and whose 
manifest incompetence led to various 
major changes in the rules governing 
the Bank of Italy. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that 
within the PD parliamentary groups, 
neither Francesco Boccia, the president 
of the Chamber of Deputies finance 
committee, nor Massimo Mucchetti, the 
head of the Senate industry committee, 
had any enthusiasm for the motion. 
Lastly, the supporters of justice minister 
Andrea Orlando - Renzi’s principal 
challenger in this year’s PD leadership 
contest - who had very diplomatically 
played down their differences with 
Renzi in recent weeks, were outraged 
by the anti-Visco motion. This became 
public knowledge when La Repubblica 
published the highlights of an exchange 
of messages on WhatsApp of Anna 
Finocchiaro, the minister for relations 
with parliament, in the minutes before 
the vote. 3 

Whilst both an M5S motion and a 
Lega Nord motion attacking Visco and 
the Bank of Italy had been expected 
(and both of these opposition motions 
were predictably defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies), Gentiloni, 
Mattarella and Padoan had no inkling 
that the PD would - under pressure from 
Renzi and his close associates - follow 
suit and table its own motion attacking 
the bank. All were united in wanting to 
renew Visco’s appointment for a second 
six-year term, and did not envisage 
any serious objection to this course of 
action coming from what they regarded 
as their own side. 

Moreover, the appointment of the 
governor is not supposed to involve 
parliament. The theory is that the 
bank’s board recommends a name (or 
names), the prime minister considers 
its suggestion - whilst retaining the 


right of veto and the possibility of 
an alternative, external nomination 

- and the president of the republic in 
normal circumstances issues a decree 
confirming the PM’s nomination. In 
the case of Visco, it ought to be pointed 
out that his reappointment also had the 
vigorous endorsement of Mario Draghi, 
the current head of the European 
Central Bank, and Visco’s immediate 
predecessor as governor of the Bank of 
Italy (Draghi had been the man behind 
Visco’s original appointment). 

In short, Renzi’s attack on Visco 
was no purely domestic matter, as 
the provincially-minded Renzi, with 
his notoriously risible English and 
close-knit entourage, may well have 
imagined; it may well weaken Italy’s 
credibility within the euro zone - 
undermining Draghi’s efforts to ‘defend 
his country’ from figures like German 
finance minister Wolfgang Schaiible 

- and subject it to serious attacks on 
the financial markets reminiscent of 
those Italy endured in 2011, when 
the gap between the interest rate on 
German and Italian government bonds 
soared. 4 Given the weaknesses of 
Italy’s banking system -10 banks have 
collapsed since November 2015 - more 
frequently discussed abroad than at 
home, attacking Visco in the run-up 
to a general election, whose outcome 
is very uncertain, was an incredibly 
reckless move. 

Whilst any uncertainty always 
concerns the markets - as we can 
see from the responses to the Brexit 
negotiations - the Italian election is 
causing particular anxiety because of 
worries about a possible Europhobic, 
populist M5S government. 5 The return 
of a centre-right government associated 
with Silvio Berlusconi would not 
be particularly reassuring either, 6 
especially given the participation of 
the Europhobic populists of the Lega 
Nord. (The latter’s aspirations to the 
autonomy of the Veneto region have 
caused less well-informed foreign 
observers, such as Guardian columnist 
Paul Mason, to draw overblown 
comparisons with the conflict between 
the Catalan regional government and 
the Spanish state.) 

Paolo Gentiloni’s premiership was 
supposed to reassure the European 
Central Bank and the core EU nations 
that the PD is the best barrier against 
Europhobic populism in Italy, but Renzi’s 
recent antics could put this at risk. 

Motives 

Renzi’s true motives bear no relation 
to his demagogic rhetoric, and it is 
probably far too kind to assume, as 
some mainstream commentators do, 
that this is merely an attempt to outbid 
M5S in banker-bashing in view of the 
imminent general election (widely 
expected to take place in March 2018). 

In theory of course, we would not 


take issue with Renzi’s statement that 
“A party of the left stands with the 
savers, not with the bankers.” 7 And, 
of course, the record of the Bank of 
Italy in terms of vigilance in relation to 
the various banks that have collapsed 
in the last few years is hardly beyond 
reproach - if it had intervened earlier 
and more vigorously, many small 
investors probably would not have 
lost their life-savings. However, it is 
hard to take such criticisms seriously 
when they come from a man who, even 
when he was just a local politician in 
the Florence area, had already formed 
a deep and lasting friendship with a 
banker as crooked as Denis Berdini. 

Moreover, in January 2016 Renzi 
claimed on television that Italy’s third 
bank, Monte dei Paschi di Siena (MPS), 
was “a good investment” for the small 
saver. On that day an MPS share was 
worth €75, a year later, on the last 
day before trading was suspended, it 
was down to €15 and today, despite 
an enormous increase in the bank’s 
capital, it is probably worth a fraction of 
this - on October 20, when trading was 
allowed to resume, it had a theoretical 
value of €4.28. In other words, any 
trusting small saver who followed the 
advice of Renzi when he had all the 
authority of a sitting prime minister 
would have lost almost all their capital. 8 

Bad as Renzi’s record is in relation 
to MPS, it is concern about another 
Tuscan financial institution - the Banca 
Etruria - that probably accounts for his 
lashing out at Visco. This is the bank 
whose vice-president, at the moment 
it was forced into receivership, was 
Pierluigi Boschi, the father of Maria 
Elena Boschi. At the moment of the 
bank’s collapse, Maria Elena was 
not only Renzi’s closest political 
associate, but a full member of his 
cabinet as minister for reforms. It 
has been widely suggested that this 
involved a conflict of interests, as 
she was attending cabinet meetings 
during Renzi’s premiership when 
matters affecting banks - particularly 
her father’s collapsing bank - were 
being discussed and legislation was 
being proposed. 

Whilst Boschi senior has so far 
escaped any criminal proceedings, he 
has been fined considerable sums for 
serious and blatant breaches of banking 
rules. It is doubtless mere coincidence 
that Renzi had, as a paid consultant in 
his prime ministerial office for many 
months, none other than Roberto Rossi, 
the procuratore (chief prosecutor) 
of Arezzo, who was investigating 
wrongdoing at the Banca Etruria, and 
who ultimately concluded that Pierluigi 
Boschi, unlike some of his colleagues, 
had no criminal case to answer. 

When Paolo Gentiloni became 
premier, Renzi put enormous pressure 
on him to appoint Maria Elena Boschi 
as his undersecretary. In this role, 


she is meant to display primary 
loyalty to the current prime minister 
(Gentiloni), not the previous one 
(Renzi). Disgracefully, Maria Elena not 
only knew of the anti-Visco motion in 
advance, and withheld this information 
from Gentiloni, but she actually played 
a key role in drafting it. This treachery 
initially created serious problems for 
Gentiloni in relation to both Matarella 
and Padoan, who angrily but wrongly 
assumed that the premier had been kept 
informed of the PD’s plans and hidden 
them from the president and his own 
finance minister. 

Although Gentiloni has been forced 
to declare his full confidence in Boschi 
(and, according to press reports, managed 
to work with her on the budget late into 
the night, without giving any sign of the 
anger he undoubtedly feels) and Renzi 
has publicly denied his own leading role 
in the whole affair, it is hardly surprising 
that the prime minister’s relationship 
with his party leader has soured. 

The shameless Boschi saw no 
objection to her attending the cabinet 
meeting that would discuss whether 
or not Visco’s appointment would 
go ahead, but on October 27 she 
claimed that influenza prevented her 
attending. It was also noteworthy that 
three other pro-Renzi ministers (Luca 
Lotti, Graziano Delrio and Maurizio 
Martina) also claimed that either illness 
or previous engagements prevented 
them attending the cabinet meeting that 
finalised Visco’s appointment. 

The behaviour of the whole shady 
cabal surrounding Renzi - the so-called 
Giglio Magico (Magic Lily) - has played 
straight into the hands of M5S and done 
the PD no good whatsoever. Predictably, 
M5 S candidate for premier Luigi di Maio 
has challenged Boschi to debate with him 
in the presence of the defrauded small 
savers in front of the headquarters of the 
Banca Etmria in Arezzo • 

Notes 

1. This law is named after Ettore Rosato, the PD 
parliamentarian in whose name it was moved, 
although in reality it was the outcome of secret 
negotiations between Renzi and other party leaders. 
Seats will be divided into roughly one-third ‘first 
past the post’, electing a single member; and two- 
thirds small, multi-member constituencies elected 
by proportional representation. It is undoubtedly 
designed to penalise Beppe Grillo’s Movimento 5 
Stelle (M5S - Five Star Movement). The bill was 
finally passed on October 26, with 214 in favour, 61 
against and 22 abstentions. 

2. This is not just because prolonged discussion 
would enable the PD’s left critics in the Movimento 
Progressista e Democratico (MDP) and Sinistra 
Italiana (SI) to attack its neoliberal economic policy, 
but also because a failure to pass the budget within 
a reasonable time limit (ie, before Christmas) could 
revive suspicions about Italy’s financial stability 

on the part of the Germans, the Dutch and other 
northern European advocates of austerity within the 
euro zone. 

3. Finocchiaro did her best to persuade deputies that 
she had managed to water down the motion, and that 
in this revised form it was no longer as offensive as 
the original draft. 

4. It was probably no coincidence that on the very 
day of Renzi’s offensive against Visco, Moody’s 
credit rating agency issued a warning about Italian 
banks and their holdings of non-performing loans 
(NPL). Moody’s claimed Italy had €349 billion in 
NPL at the end of 2016 -17.3% of all Italian bank 
loans - compared with the European average of 
5.1%. 

5. The German, Austrian and Czech election results 
have revived fears about a populist wave that had 
been partially quelled by the victories of Rutter 

in the Netherlands and Macron in France. It is, 
of course, no accident that the Financial Times 
has covered M5S in far greater detail than The 
Guardian. 

6. Berlusconi’s claims that he could restrain the 
desire of his much younger Lega Nord ally, Matteo 
Salvini, to ditch the euro, or radically alter European 
treaties, seems to have been treated with some 
scepticism within the European Union. The opinion 
polls for the Sicilian regional elections, in which a 
Berlusconi-endorsed neo-fascist is narrowly ahead 
of the M5S candidate, are hardly likely to reassure 
Angela Merkel or Emanuel Macron either. 

7. La Repubblica October 20. 

8. MPS was very clearly on a downward trajectory 
long before January 2016, so it is unlikely that 
Renzi, who has always had well-informed contacts 
in business circles, especially those in Tuscany, was 
giving his advice in good faith. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Fight for 
Catalonia’s 
right to self- 
determination 


Enough wishful thinking 

The left must do better than acting as Puigdemont’s PR department, argues Paul Demarty 



No tailing of petty nationalism 


T here was perhaps an opportunity 
for de-escalating the crisis in 
Catalonia, but that opportunity is 
now certainly gone. 

After a few weeks of games 
of chicken between Madrid and 
Barcelona, defiance won out in 
the latter, and independence was 
duly declared - what was already an 
inevitability became a formality when 
the Spanish government invoked article 
155 of the constitution and imposed 
direct rule. In a peculiar way you could 
almost say that nothing has changed, so 
monotonic ultimately was the motion 
on both sides towards the current 
outcome: the Catalan government was 
on notice from the moment it proceeded 
with its referendum and, short of divine 
intervention, there is surely nothing 
that would divert Mariano Rajoy from 
his determination to ready a Hottentot 
election in the not too distant future. 

Within Catalonia, the next flashpoint 
- assuming, of course, that one protest 
or another does not get ‘out of hand’ in 
the magnanimous view of the Guardia 
Civil and spark major disturbances - is 
indeed the election called for December 
21, by means of which some threadbare 
mandate for restoring order might be 
obtained by the central government. 
It is a smart move, in that it might 
divide the separatist camp - Carles 
Puigdemont, the erstwhile president 
of the Generalitat, has indicated 
that he will accept the result, if he is 
guaranteed a fair judicial process in his 
trial for a bevy of onerous charges. If 
he does, then presumably his Catalan 
European Democratic Party (PDeCAT) 
- the largest separatist party, and also a 
party of the right - will follow suit. We 
cannot assume that the left-nationalists 
of the Popular Unity Candidacy (CUP) 
will cooperate. Other elements of 
PDeCAT’s ‘broad church’ coalition 
will fall where they fall. 

Insert socialism! 

The high drama of events in Catalonia, 
and the malevolent cynicism of the 
Spanish government’s response, has 
naturally provoked discussion far 
beyond the borders either of Catalonia 
or Spain as a whole. On the left, such 
discussion has been overwhelmingly 
pro-nationalist. 

We might refer to a statement of 
Izquierda Revolucionaria, which 
represents our own Socialist Party 
in England and Wales’s oil-slick 
international in Spain, enthusiastically 
republished by the London mothership. 
The clear line for these r-r-revolutionaries 
is support for the “Catalan Republic”, 
opposition to “the Spanish state” 1 and the 
blessing of the whole affair through the 
addition of magical socialist demands: 

At a moment like this, all organisations 
are tested. What should the role of [the 
Spanish left coalition] Unidos Podemos 
... be? The answer is obvious: lead and 
organise the mass response on the 
streets against 155 and a movement in 
solidarity with the Catalan Republic, 
linked to a programme against the 
cuts and corruption to remove the 
PP from government and defeat the 
regime of 1978. 2 

IR’s conviction is that the movement is 


running ahead of Puigdemont and co, who 
are desperately trying to compromise, but are 
forced forward by the sheer revolutionary 
elan of the masses. The United Left (IU), 
one of the main components of Unidos 
Podemos, is heartily criticised for taking 
a ‘both sides must sit down and talk to 
each other’ sort of line - which indeed is 
ridiculous under circumstances where one 
side has charged the other with sedition. 
The legacy of IU’s largest component, 
the ‘official’ Communist Party of Spain 
(PCE), is raised in a scabrous attack on 
IU’s ambiguity: 

[Santiago] Carrillo and the CP, together 
with Gonzalez and PSOE, were the main 
architects of the regime of 1978. The 
CP was the main party of the working 
class. Today, despite the dignity and 
commitment to socialism of many of 
its members, it is not a shadow of what 
it once was. Does its collapse have 
nothing to do with its policy during 
the Transition?... 

The CP leadership opposed the right 
of self-determination of Catalonia, the 
Basque Country and Galicia, and as a 
result became politically insignificant 
in these territories. Why does [it] draw 
no conclusions from this? 

One might, of course, ask the very same 
question right back. Lord almighty - how 
many times have overexcited Trotskyists 
told us that the movement is running 
ahead of its leaders, and ‘with one more 
push’, etc? Indeed, the reference to the 
birth of the current constitutional regime 
in Spain invites such a comparison. In IR’s 
view, during the collapse of the Franco 
regime the PCE “called for dialogue and 
consensus with the Spanish ruling class 
and inheritors of the dictatorship, in order 


to abort a revolutionary situation which 
was escaping their control”. The fact that 
they succeeded shows, surely, that it was 
under their control after all, and the mere 
presence of angry demonstrations actually 
proves nothing to the contrary. Why does 
IR draw no conclusions from this? 

In its case, the question is quite 
answerable - for to do so would be to 
compromise its insouciance about the 
political character of the PDeCAT - 
which is not a communist party (not even 
a degenerate Eurocommunist party like 
Carrillo’s PCE) or even a party of the 
workers’ movement at all, but a rightwing 
bourgeois nationalist party. Only by 
pretending that PDeCAT’s objectives 
are not really its objectives, but instead 
a concession to the mass movement, 
can IR justify its own opportunism 
in enthusiastically pursuing the same 
objectives. These are, naturally, to be 
“linked to a political programme of 
action against austerity and cuts” - a 
phrase which would surely be inserted 
by the London comrades if it was not 
there already, such is its status as a 
SPEW/CWI cliche. It is also, naturally, 
meaningless - an implicit concession 
that no such intrinsic link actually exists , 
but one is rather being imposed on the 
situation by sheer force of will. 

Damage 

That is more work than our own Socialist 
Workers Party is prepared to put into 
things, of course, when the mere fact of 
mass demonstrations is enough to get the 
SWP excited (the ne plus ultra of such 
idiocy having come when the comrades 
effectively supported the military coup 
against the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood 
government, for whom they had only a 
year earlier called for electoral support). 


Plenty of breathless reports of mass 
militancy clog up the pages of Socialist 
Worker , along with the occasional bit of 
analysis - such as an op-ed from Alex 
Callinicos titled ‘Catalan struggle can 
damage smug bosses’. 

On the face of it, ‘damaging the 
bosses’ is comically irrelevant - it is 
almost as if Callinicos were to argue that 
Catalan independence is a great boon to 
the socialist cause because it will make 
a 0.3% difference to the global price 
of saw-blades, or would provide the 
raw material for at least three excellent 
novels. If Salafist lunatics were to set off 
a sarin attack in Davos, or a comet were 
to hit the City, or global thermonuclear 
war were to break out, then the bosses 
- including the smug ones - would no 
doubt be inconvenienced in different 
ways. In no such case would the struggle 
for socialism be advanced. Some other 
argument is surely necessary, but - alas - 
hardly forthcoming: Callinicos’s consists 
entirely of arguing that Spain retains its 
Francoist state core, that Rajoy’s Popular 
Party is the inheritor of the Franco 
regime, and isn’t it wonderful that people 
are fighting back? 3 

The method in the madness is the 
SWP theory of revolution: the meaning 
of the old slogan about the liberation of 
the working class being the act of the 
working class itself is that such liberation 
proceeds first of all from the spontaneous 
action of the class. Through ever more 
intense degrees of struggle, the true 
meaning not just of this struggle, but 
of struggle itself, will emerge, and the 
massed ranks of workers will flood into 
the ranks of a revolutionary party capable 
of facing down the violence of the state. 
The problem is the same, in the end, as 
the one we have already identified: we 
have heard this tune many times before, 
and it always seems to end the same way. 

Long-distance 

lovers 

In fact, the details do matter. Mass 
stmggles have an internal logic to them, 
all right - the logic leads to the question, 
‘What now?’ The answer of the SWP 
and suchlike is always: more struggle, 
and more militant struggle! But that is 
no answer at all. 

The long-distance left urges support 
for the “Catalan Republic”; but that 
republic exists largely in theory, and the 
local state apparatus is largely obeying 
the new direct rulers. To make the 
republic a reality, what is demanded is 
nothing less than the organisation of a 
militia or other armed force; but to call 
for such a thing would be politically 
divisive, and not a little scary to people 


who have no desire for civil war. So we 
are to settle instead for endless peaceful 
street demonstrations, which we secretly 
hope will ‘grow over’ into insurrection 
without anyone actually suggesting it. 

But say that a diet of endless 
demonstrations does, somehow, yield 
the capitulation of Madrid, what then? 
Resented and isolated by Spain and the 
European Union at large, enormous 
economic dislocation looms. IR/SPEW 
demands “socialist policies” and a firm 
line against “cuts and austerity”. The 
SWP barely mentions the problem, but 
we know that for it, the failure of Syriza 
in Greece was down to its refusal to 
make a clean break with the European 
Union, and thus ultimately its refusal to 
constantly up the ante. 

Yet you cannot eat socialist policies, 
nor can you eat defiance - we must 
be able to implement those policies, 
and we must have a material basis for 
defiance. To indulge in wishful thinking 
on one’s own behalf is one thing: to urge 
it on others without bearing any of the 
consequences is morally corrupt. 

Quite lost in all this, for all the noise 
about it, is the issue of national self- 
determination in its actual significance 
for Marxists. For we do not support 
self-determination as a fundamental 
principle - as a fundamental principle, 
we seek the abolition of all nations! - but 
merely as a strategic approach to a 
particular way in which the working class 
is, as it actually exists, disunited. The 
IR document is correct in its argument 
against the PCE that merely huffing 
about nationalism being reactionary will 
not disperse the national aspirations of 
the Catalans: something better must be 
offered and fought for - like the effective 
unity of the Spanish working class, and 
indeed the European working class. 

Catalan self-determination is thus 
a policy for the Spanish working 
class - to reject the anti-democratic 
swaggering of the PP and offer, in good 
faith, full national rights, to maximise 
the possibility that those rights will be 
exercised in favour of unity. It is not 
a carte blanche to indulge in fatuous 
left-nationalist opportunism. 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. One especially tedious feature of the left’s total 
capitulation to petty bourgeois nationalism - in the 
Catalan case, as in many others - is its insistence 
of calling Spain ‘the Spanish state’: an affectation 
quite as gratingly adolescent as the habit of certain 
stateside Maoists of calling their own country the 
‘United $nake$ of Am erikkka’. 

2. www.socialistparty.org.uk/ 
articles/26380/31 -10-2017/catalonia-rajoys- 
furious-response-to-proclamation-of-republic. 

3. Socialist Worker October 24. 
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